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The  primary  intent  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  a model  specifying  associations 
between  pet  relationship  quality  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency,  mediated  by  empathy. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  empathy  was  defined  as  a multidimensional,  experiential 
process  consisting  of  both  cognitive  ( perspective  taking)  and  emotional  components 
(empathic  concern  and  personal  distress).  In  addition  to  testing  the  hypothesized  model, 
research  questions  were  posed  concerning  the  possible  effects  of  five  variables  (social 
desirability,  subjective  well-being,  age  of  participant  when  their  emotionally  closest  pet 
relationship  occurred,  type  of  pet  to  which  participants  were  emotionally  closest,  and 
participant  gender)  on  the  associations  among  the  five  variables  in  the  hypothesized 


One  hundred  eighty- 


ndcrgraduaic  college  students  completed  in 


assessing  the  five  variables  in  the  hypothesized  model,  pet  relationship  history,  and 
demographic  information;  174  cases  were  included  in  the  analyses.  Results  showed  that 
none  of  the  three  continuous-data  research-question  variables  were  associated  with  any  of 
the  variables  in  the  hypothesized  model,  and  neither  of  the  two  categorical-data  research- 
question  variables  produced  differential  model  effects. 

Structural  equation  modeling  procedures  indicated  that  the  hypothesized  model 
did  not  fit  the  data  well.  Therefore,  this  model  was  altered  and  re-analyzed,  then  trimmed 
and  analyzed  again.  The  resulting  model  fit  the  data  very  well.  In  this  final  model,  pet 
relationship  quality  was  not  associated  with  any  of  the  three  components  of  empathy. 
Additionally,  a direct  association  between  pet  relationship  quality  and  prosocial  behavior 
tendency  was  somewhat  small.  Nevertheless,  as  predicted,  perspective  taking  was 
strongly  related  to  empathic  concern,  and  empathic  concern  was  related  (although  only 
moderately  so)  to  prosocial  behavior  tendency.  Finally,  an  hypothesized  inverse 
association  between  personal  distress  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency  was  strongly 


supported. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  three  components  of  empathy  used  in  this  study  may 
predict  prosocial  behavior  better  than  does  pet  relationship  quality.  It  was  also  reasoned 
that  teaching  empathy  skills  is  a valuable  tool  for  parents  raising  children,  and  may  be  an 
effective  component  of  psychotherapist  training.  psychoiheiupeUuc  intervention,  and 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Nature  of  the  Problem 

The  experience  of  French  and  English  schools  during  many  years  has 
shown  that  children  taught  kindness  to  animals  only,  become  not  only 
more  kind  to  animals,  but  also  more  kind  to  one  another.  (Angcll,  1 884.) 

As  declared  in  Angell's  statement  in  1 884,  for  over  a century,  it  has  been  observed 
that  a caring  relationship  with  an  animal  not  only  benefits  the  animal  being  cared  for,  but 
also  appears  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  animal  caretaker  also  will  act  in  a 
compassionate  or  prosocial  manner  toward  other  humans.  However,  while  this  notion  has 
existed  for  over  one  hundred  years  and  is  widely  accepted  among  the  general  public 
(Rowan  & Beck,  1994)— probably  because  it  appears  to  be  inherently  logical— there  is 
scant  objective  support  for  such  a claim.  Of  the  relatively  few  empirical  investigations  of 
the  effects  pels  have  on  their  caretakers,  only  a handful  have  focused  on  how  these  effects 
might  carryover  to  caretakers'  cmpathic  feelings  toward  other  people,  and  only  one  of 
these  has  additionally  examined  the  possibility  of  increased  prosocial  behavior. 

Establishing  a link  between  a caring  relationship  with  an  animal  and  increased 
prosocial  behavior  would  have  important  implications  for  the  use  of  animats  in 
psychotherapeutic,  psycho-educational,  and  child-development  situations,  to  name  a few. 


Consequently,  the  current  practice  of  using  animals  as  an  additional  therapeutic 


delinquents,  violent  criminals,  domestic  violence  perpetrators,  children  with  autism) 
would  be  based  on  empirical  evidence  rather  than  conjecture.  Furthermore,  children  in 
general  might  be  taught  to  form  close  relationships  with  pels  in  their  homes  so  that  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  develop  empathy  and  prosocial  behavior.  (Indeed,  although  there 
are  those  who  already  follow  this  course  of  action,  the  credibility  of  the  practice  has  not 


been  scientifically  substantiated.)  Additionally,  existing  programs  that  teach  children  and 
adolescents  the  humane  treatment  of  animals  (e.g..  the  National  Association  for  Humane 
and  Environmental  Education's  People  and  Animals  curriculum.  Savesky  & Malcamc, 
1981;  project  WILD  of  the  Western  Regional  Environmental  Council,  1 986;  Operation 
Outreach— USA.  Golden.  1 992;  numerous  programs  sponsored  or  conducted  by  local 
humane  societies)  would  have  stronger  suppon  for  the  validity  of  their  efforts. 

Thus,  the  principal  aim  of  this  study  was  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  a relationship 
exists  between  experiencing  a quality  relationship  with  an  animal  and  increased  prosocial 
behavior,  mediated  by  an  increase  in  other-directed  empathy.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  empathy  was  conceptualized  as  a multidimensional  construct  consisting  of  an 
initial  cognitive  reaction  (taking  another's  perspective)  followed  by  an  emotional 
response  comprised  of  both  positive,  other-directed  feelings  (empathic  concern)  and 
aversive,  sclf-oricntcd  emotions  (personal  distress).  Research  (which  will  be  examined 
later)  shows  that  when  level  of  perspective  taking  is  high,  the  emotional  response  is 
predominantly  empathic  concern,  which,  subsequently,  often  leads  to  prosocial  behavior. 


Alternatively,  when  perspective  taking  is  low.  the  primary  emotional  i 


i is  personal 


distress-which  frequently  does  not  result  in  prosocial  behavior.  Figure  1 is  a schematic  of 
the  model  that  was  evaluated,  showing  how  the  three  aforementioned  elements  of 
empathy  (perspective  taking,  empathic  concern,  and  personal  distress)  might 
hypothetically  mediate  an  association  between  the  quality  of  a relationship  with  a pet  and 
prosocial  behavior.  The  various  components  of  this  model  ore  explained  in  due  course. 
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Figure  I 

An  Hypothesized  Model  of  Pet-Relationship  Quality,  Empathy,  and  Ptosocial  Behavior 


A study  of  the  relationship  between  a quality  relationship  with  a pet  and  both 
other-directed  empathy  as  well  as  prosocial  behavior  necessitates  an  m-depth 
understanding  of  the  theory  and  research  within  two  diverse  domains.  The  first  domain 
consists  of  the  psychological  constructs  of  empathy  and  prosocial  behavior,  along  with 
empirical  evidence  suggesting  that  the  former  often  results  in  the  latter.  The  second 
domain  includes  research  on  the  various  benefits  of  owning  and  caring  for  domesticated 


empathy  toward  other  people  and  increased  prosocial  behavior.  Finally,  it  is  also 


upport  the  possibility  ofa 


sequential  link  between  a caring  relationship  with  an  animal,  increased  empathy  toward 
other  people,  and  increased  prosocial  behavior. 


F.mpathv 


History  of  Empathy 

The  term  empathy  was  coined  by  Titchener  ( 1 909)  as  a derivation  of  Einflihlung,  a 
construct  involving  the  projection  of  feelings  into  othets.  which  originated  from  18th 
century  German  philosophy.  Titchener  defined  empathy  as  a “process  of  humanizing 
objects,  of  reading  or  feeling  ourselves  into  them"  (Titchener.  1924,  p.  417);  in  other 
words,  empathy  is  a process  comprised  of  an  emotional  sharing  of  another's  emotions 
followed  by  a projection  of  those  emotions  onto  the  other  person.  Mead  ( 1 934)  added  a 


cognitive  component  to  the  construct,  contending  that  in  addition  to  the  emotional 


clement,  empathy  also  involves  a capacity  to  intellectually  understand  another's 


Although  empathy  quickly  became  ai 
of  psychotherapy  (Duan  & Hill,  1996).  it  was  Carl  Rogers  (1949.  1951. 1957.  1959)  who 
was  largely  responsible  for  initiating  its  systematic  empirical  study.  Concomitantly, 
empathy  became  an  important  concept  in  other  fields  and  sub-fields,  such  as  sociology 
(c.g„  Krulcwitz,  1982),  child  development  (e.g.,  Hoffman,  1977, 2000),  attribution  (c.g., 
Regan  & Totten,  1975),  prosocial  behavior  (c.g.,  Batson.  1987b),  and  humane  education 
(e.g..  Ascione,  1992),  to  name  a few. 


Defining  Fmpathy 


In  spile  of  the  tremendous  theoretical  and  empirical  attention  to  empathy  and  its 
significance  in  psychological  and,  indeed,  all  human  interactions  (Duan  & Hill,  1 996), 
there  are  almost  as  many  definitions  of  empathy  as  there  ore  researchers  who  have  studied 
the  concept.  Nevertheless,  as  Duan  and  Hill  (1996)  indicate,  most  conceptualizations  of 
empathy  can  be  placed  into  one  of  three  relatively  circumspect  groupings.  One  grouping 
defines  empathy  as  a personality  trait — a stable,  innate  ability  (e.g.,  Feshbach,  1975; 
Hoffman,  1982a,  1984, 2000;  Hogan,  1969).  Another  classification  method 
conceptual  npathy  as  a psychological  state  that  is  specific  to  certain  situations  (e.g„ 
Barrett-Lcnnard,  1962;  Rogers,  1949, 1951.  1957, 1959).  A third  grouping  views 
empathy  as  an  experiential  process  involving  at  least  two  stages  (e.g,,  Davis,  1 980, 1 983a, 
1983b;  Gladstein,  1983;  Kohut,  1984)  that  may  or  may  not  incorporate  trait  or  state 
elements  (Duan  & Hill,  1996).  In  response  to  the  disagreement  in  the  literature  about  how 
to  define  empathy,  Duan  and  Hill  ( 1 996)  propose  that  the  terms  dispositional  empathy 
(trait),  empathic  experience  (state),  and  empathic process  (multi-stage  process)  should  be 
used  instead  of  empathy  so  as  to  indicate  which  specific  conceptualization  method  is 
being  used. 

The  Nature  of  Fmpathy 

Beyond  the  various  ways  to  define  empathy,  there  also  has  been  considerable 
debate  as  to  its  theoretical  composition.  Again.  Utere  are  three  basic  schools  of  thought 
about  the  nature  of  empathy  (Duan  & Hill,  1 996).  According  to  the  first  viewpoint,  it  is 


Mchrabian  & Epstein,  1972).  A second  group  believe  it  is  predominately  a cognitive 
phenomenon  (e.g..  Barrctt-Lcnnard.  1962. 1981;  Hogan.  1969).  Finally,  some  contend 
that  empathy  is  comprised  of  both  affective  and  cognitive  elements  (e.g..  Davis,  1980, 
1983a,  1983b;  Davis,  Luce,  & Kraus.  1994;  Hoffman.  1977, 2000).  At  present,  the  latter 
view  has  acquired  the  most  empirical  support  (Duan  & Hill,  1996;  Gladstein.  1983), 
although  there  still  is  great  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  cognitive  and  emotional 
factors  are  separate  and  distinct  (e.g.,  Gladstein,  1 983),  or  integrated  and  inseparable 
(c.g„  Strayer,  1 987).  Additionally,  there  is  considerable  debate  as  to  which  specific 
emotional  and  cognitive  subcomponents  are  involved  when  someone  experiences 
empathy,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  activated  (e.g.,  Batson,  1987b, 
1991 ; Batson,  Fultz.  & Schoenrade.  1 987;  Batson.  Fultz,  Schoenradc,  & Paduano,  1 987; 
Davis,  1980. 1983a,  1983b;  Hoffman,  2000;  Johnson.  Cheek,  & Smither,  1983). 

The  present  study  uses  the  definition  and  conceptualization  of  empathy  developed 
by  Davis  ( 1 980, 1 983a,  1 983b)  because  it  encompasses  many  of  tile  elements  of  other, 
more  narrow,  formulations  and  has  accumulated  strong  empirical  support.  According  to 
Davis  (1980, 1983a,  1983b),  empathy  is  a set  of  cognitive  and  emotional  reactions 
experienced  in  response  to  another  person.  Thus,  empathy  is  a multidimensional 
personality  trail  that  is  triggered  in  specific  situations  (and  thus  is  also  a personality  state) 
as  an  experiential  process  involving  both  cognitive  as  well  as  affective  components.  The 
initial  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  observer  may  be  cither  cognitive  or  affective.  The  former 
reaction  consists  of  taking  another's  perspective,  which  involves  understanding  what  the 
other  person  is  probably  thinking  and  feeling,  as  well  as  realizing  how  the  other  person's 


situation  might  affect  that  poison.  In  the  ease  of  the  latter  response,  an  uncomfortable 
emotional  anxiety  is  experienced  by  the  observer,  which  Davis  calls  personal  distress. 
Perspective  taking  is  positively  correlated  with  empathic  concern,  which  is  a 
consequential,  other-directed  feeling  of  warmth  and  compassion  (Davis,  1983a).  On  the 

1983a),  implying  that  they  are  mutually  exclusive  responses.  As  would  be  expected, 
however,  there  is  some  overlap  between  empathic  concern  and  personal  distress  (Davis. 
1983a),  as  both  are  emotional  elements  of  the  same  construct  (empathy)  and  each  can  be 
precipitated  by  the  same  situation.  Research  issues  relating  to  this  conceptualization  of 
empathy  arc  further  discussed  in  the  section  focusing  on  the  connection  between  empathy 
and  prosocial  behavior. 


Prosocial  Behavior 

In  its  broadest  dclinition.  prosocial  behavior  is  anything  that  a person  does  more- 
or-less  voluntarily  with  a principal  intention  of  helping  another  person.  By  this  definition, 
behavior  is  considered  prosocial  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  person  performing  the 
act  stands  to  gain  something  as  a result  of  the  action,  as  long  as  the  primary  intention  is  to 
aid  the  recipient.  Alternatively,  even  if  a behavior  docs  not  actually  benefit  the  target 
person,  it  still  may  be  defined  as  prosocial.  For  example,  an  attempt  to  save  someone's 
life  may  not  succeed,  but  since  the  intent  was  to  help,  the  attempt  is  considered  prosocial. 
This  conceptualization  of  prosocial  behavior  also  docs  not  specify  the  level  of  distress 
experienced  by  the  intended  recipient  or  the  prior  relationship  between  the  helper  and  the 
recipient.  In  other  words,  a child  helping  his  or  her  parents  by  washing  dishes  and  a 


i ivho  rescues  a stranger  from  a house  fire  arc  bolh  demonstrating  prosocial 


The  majority  of  research  on  the  psychological  antecedents,  m 
conditions  that  promote  prosocial  behavior,  however,  is  based  on  a much  more  restricted 
definition  of  prosocial  behavior.  This  research  most  olien  involves  studying  how  people 
respond  to  unrelated  individuals  who  arc  experiencing  a moderate  or  high  degree  of 
emotional  distress  due  to  an  urgent  or  emergency  situation  (sec  Eisenberg  & Miller,  1987; 
Hoffman,  2000;  Schallcr&  Cialdini.  1988;  Stiff,  Dillard,  Somera,  Kim,  & Sleight,  1988). 
This  narrower  interpretation  differentiates  the  construct  of  prosocial  behavior  from  the 
superotdinate  concept  of  social  support — which  includes  actions  like  helping,  caring. 


cooperating,  nurturing,  sharing,  and  teaching  that  occur  within  social  networks  such  as 
the  family,  church,  school,  or  work  (Eisenberg  & Miller.  1987;  Newcomb,  1990;  Vaux, 
1988, 1990).  Although  the  differences  between  the  two  concepts  arc  often  blurred,  or 
even  presumed  nonexistent  (e.g.,  Eisenberg  & Miller,  1987;  Trobst,  Collins,  & Entbrec, 
1994),  as  is  implied  by  the  nature  of  prosocial  research  just  identified,  they  differ  in  at 
least  three  ways.  First,  prosocial  behavior  is  primarily  voluntary',  whereas  social  support 
often  involves  transactional  expectations  such  as  quid-pro-quo,  reciprocity,  obligation,  or 
contractual  features  that  call  into  question  whether  the  behavior  is  purely  voluntary. 
Second,  prosocial  behavior  usually  occurs  between  people  who  do  not  know  each  other, 
whereas  social  support  chiefly  takes  place  between  friends,  acquaintances,  or  family 
members  within  social  networks.  Third,  prosocial  behavior  is  most  often  an  act  of 
assistance  given  to  someone  in  distress  (often  in  an  emergency  situation),  whereas  social 


support  can  be  administered  to  anyone  (distressed  or  not)  and  in  any  situation  (urgent  or 

One  advantage  of  studying  prosocial  behavior  using  a relatively  narrow 
conceptualization  of  what  constitutes  prosocial  behavior,  and  doing  so  under  fairly 
structured  laboratory  conditions,  is  that  it  allows  researchers  to  control  as  many  variables 
as  possible  so  that  experimental  error  is  minimized  and  the  validity  of  findings  is 
maximized.  However,  conducting  research  in  this  manner  tends  to  sacrifice  the  ability  to 
generalize  outcomes  to  other,  more  naturalistic,  situations.  Therefore,  some  researchers 
arc  beginning  to  widen  both  the  scope  of  the  definition  of  prosocial  behavior  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  studied.  Some  of  this  research  is  reviewed  in  the  next 
chapter. 

In  their  efforts  to  identify  the  specific  motivations  for  prosocial  behavior, 
researchers  often  distinguish  between  egoistic  (self-serving)  and  altruistic  (selfless) 
prosocial  behavior,  although  there  is  considerable  debate  as  to  what  these  two  terms 
mean.  For  instance,  some  rescarchets  (c.g„  Bar-Tall,  Sharabany,  & Raviv,  1982;  Carlo, 
Eisenbcrg,  Troycr,  Switzer,  & Speer,  1991;  Cialdini.  Baumann.  & Kenrick.  1981; 
Eiscnberg,  1986;  Schwartz  & Howard,  1982)  claim  that  prosocial  behavior  is  egoistic  if 
the  helper  anticipates  receiving  a reward  (or  avoiding  a cost  or  punishment)  that  is 
external  (e.g.,  getting  public  praise  or  avoiding  a scolding;  receiving  monetary  awards  or 
avoiding  fines).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  helper  only  expects  an  internal  reward  (such  as 
self-approval)  or  the  avoidance  of  an  internal  cost  (such  as  guilt  or  shame),  the  prosocial 


behavior  is  considered  altruistic.'  Olhers  (c.g..  Balson,  1987a,  1991;  Swap,  1991)  contend 
that  egoistic  prosocial  behavior  consists  of  those  behaviors  that  are  performed  with  the 
prospect  of  receiving  any  kind  of  reward  or  avoiding  any  type  of  cost,  whether  or  not  the 
reward  or  cost  is  extrinsic  or  intrinsic.  Purely  altruistic  behaviors,  then,  are  enacted 
without  expectation  of  any  kind  of  reward  whatsoever  and  regardless  of  any  potential 
costs  involved,’ 

The  Relationship  Between  Empathy  and  Prosocial  Behavior 
At  first  glance,  the  distinction  between  egoistic  and  altruistic  motivations  of 
prosocial  behavior  might  appear  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  present  study,  since  both  types  of 
motivation  lead  to  prosocial  behavior.  However,  in  the  body  of  research  on  the 
antecedents  of  prosocial  behavior,  the  construct  of  empathy  is  most  often  associated  with 
altruistic  prosocial  behavior  (regardless  of  how  it  is  defined),  whereas  it  is  usually  not 
implicated  as  an  antecedent  to  egoistic  prosocial  behavior  (Eisenberg  & Miller,  19871- 
Given  the  wide  variation  in  definitions  of  the  construct  of  empathy  and  its  constitution  (as 
indicated  earlier),  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  also  is  much  disagreement  as  to  whether  or 
not  empathy  is  related  to  prosocial  behavior,  and,  if  it  is,  what  factors  or  mechanisms  are 
involved  and  what  sequence  they  follow. 


'Staub  (1978)  goes  so  far  as  to  additionally  require  "great  self-sacrifice  from  the 
actor"  (p.  6)  in  his  definition  of  altruism. 

This  latter  definition  of  altruistic  behavior  docs  not  exclude  instances  where  a 
reward  (extrinsic  or  intrinsic)  is  subsequently  received  by  the  helper,  as  long  as  the 
original  intent  did  not  involve  the  expectation  of  one.  Obviously,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
empirically  prove  the  lack  of  an  expectation  of  reward. 


Two  major  theoretical  positions  attempt  to  describe  the  relationship  between 
empathy  and  prosocial  behavior:  the  negative  state  relief  hypothesis  and  the  empathy- 
altruism  hypothesis.  The  negative  state  relief  hypothesis  (Cialdini,  Darby.  & Vincent. 
1973;  Cialdini  & Kcnrick.  1976)  postulates  that  when  a person  reacts  empathically  to 
another  person  who  is  in  need  of  assistance,  the  potential  helper  experiences  sadness, 
sorrow,  or  depression  (sometimes  called  cmpathic  arousal,  c.g.,  HolTman,  2000).  This 
negative  mood  state  (which  is  differentiated  from  other  negative  mood  emotions  such  as 
anger,  fear,  agitation,  or  anxiety)  is  unpleasant,  so  the  victim  is  helped  in  order  to  relieve 
the  helper's— rather  than  the  victim's — distress.  Because  reducing  the  victim's  suffering 
is  secondary  to  alleviating  the  potential  helper's  own  discomfort,  if  the  potential  helper 
can  easily  avoid  giving  assistance  to  the  victim,  he  or  she  will  usually  do  so,  as  this  action 
also  tends  to  relieve  the  sadness  or  depression. 

Most  who  adhere  to  the  negative  state  relief  hypothesis  characterize  it  as  an 
egoistically  based  process  (c.g.,  Baumann.  Cialdini.  & Kcnrick,  1981;  Cialdini.  Schaller, 
Houlihan,  Arps,  Fultz,  & Beaman,  1987;  Manucia,  Baumann,  & Cialdini,  1984;  Piliavin, 
Dovidio,  Gacrtncr,  & Clark,  1981;  Schaller  & Cialdini,  1988;  Schwartz  & Howard.  1982) 
because  the  motivation  behind  the  assistance  given  by  potential  helpers  is  to  ameliorate 
their  own  distress  rather  than  the  victim's  distress.  Others  (e.g.,  Hoffman,  2000; 
Karylowski,  1982)  disagree,  contending  that  the  helper's  act  is  altruistic  because  the 
helper  acts  primarily  to  reduce  the  victim's  distress  rather  than  his  or  her  own.  In  support 
of  this  claim,  Hoffman  (2000)  cites  evidence  (e.g.,  Batson  & Shaw,  1991;  Batson  & 
Weeks,  1996)  that  helping  in-and-of-itselfdoes  not  necessarily  relieve  the  helper's 
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distress — especially  if  the  help  given  does  not  relieve  the  victim's  distress,  whereas 
providing  assistance  that  docs  relieve  the  victim's  distress  usually  allays  the  helper’s 
distress  as  well. 

The  empathy-altruism  hypothesis  originated  in  the  late  1970s  when  C.  Daniel 
Batson  and  his  colleagues  (Coke,  Batson,  & McDavis,  1 978)  proposed  a two-stage  model 
to  explain  what  motivates  people  to  assist  others  who  are  in  need.  This  model  postulated 
that  when  someone  perceives  another  person's  distress  from  the  other  person's 
perspective,  an  emotional  response  of  empathic  concern  follows,  which  increases  the 
likelihood  that  the  observer  will  lend  assistance  to  the  person  in  distress.  The  two-stage 
model  was  later  expanded  into  a three-path  model  (Batson,  1987a),  which  posits  that 
prosocial  behavior  can  be  motivated  in  three  different  ways,  only  one  of  which  involves 
empathy.  All  three  paths  commence  with  the  cognitive  process  of  perceiving  that  another 
person  needs  help.  At  this  point,  the  first  path  is  instigated  if  the  pcrcciver  expects  that  by 
helping,  he  or  she  will  receive  an  external  or  internal  reward  or  avoid  an  external  or 
interna]  punishment.  If  the  potential  benefits  of  helping  outweigh  the  costs  involved  (with 
helping  or  not  helping),  assistance  is  given  or  another  person  is  enlisted  to  give  help. 
However,  if  the  cost-benefit  ratio  favors  not  helping  (i.c.,  the  costs  are  too  high),  help  is 
not  given. 

The  second  path  of  the  three-path  model  is  initiated  if,  after  perceiving  another  in 
need,  the  peteeiver  experiences  "vicarious  emotions  of  personal  distress"  (Batson,  1 987a, 
p.  85  ).  Relief  from  these  very  uncomfortable  feelings  can  be  accomplished  by  helping, 
having  someone  else  help,  or  escaping  the  situation  (not  helping),  depending  on  which 
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action  is  the  easiest  to  accomplish.  Prosocial  behavior  that  culminates  from  cither  the  first 
or  second  paths  is  considered  by  Batson  ( 1 987a)  to  be  cgoistically  motivated  because 
alleviation  of  the  observer’s  own  distress  is  what  primarily  motivates  the  helping 
behavior. 

Lastly,  after  realizing  that  another  person  is  in  need  of  assistance,  the  third  path  is 
invoked  if  the  pcrccivcr  adopts  the  perspective  of  the  person  in  need.  Adopting  another's 
perspective  (also  termed  perspective  taking)  is  a cognitive  process  whereby  the  perceiver 
comprehends  (consciously  or  not)  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  in  the  place  of  the  person 
who  is  in  need.  In  other  words,  the  perceiver  understands  the  impact  that  the  distressful 
situation  might  have  on  the  person  in  need  (although,  as  mentioned,  this  process  could  be 
at  an  unconscious  or  pieconscious  level).  Taking  another’s  perspective  leads  to  the 
experience  of  empathy,  which  Batson  (1987a.  1991)  considers  to  be  an  other-oriented 
vicarious  emotional  response  that  is  not  distressful,  and  that  incorporates  feelings  such  as 
compassion,  sympathy,  and  tenderness.  In  most  instances,  the  experience  of  empathy  by 
the  perceiver  produces  a purely  unselfish  (altruistic)  motivation  to  help  the  pcison  in 
need.  Batson  (1987a,  1991)  hypothesizes  that  prosocial  behavior  resulting  fiom  empathy 
is  altruistically  motivated  because  the  helper’s  intent  is  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
person  in  need  rather  than  gaining  any  kind  of  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  reward,  avoiding  any 
internal  or  external  type  of  punishment,  or  reducing  personal  distress. 

Batson  (1987a)  formulated  three  hypotheses  based  on  the  theoretical  assumptions 
underlying  the  three-path  model.  The  first  hypothesis  states  that  empathy  and  personal 


nol  included  studies  with  weak  or  questionable  quality,  if  there  had  been  less  variability 
in  the  way  empathy  was  measured,  if  the  ways  in  which  prosocial  behavior  and  empathy 

both  empathy  and  prosocial  behavior  had  been  aggregated  more  often. 

Moving  on  to  a different  issue,  some  researchers,  such  as  Eisenberg  and  her 
associates  (e.g.,  Carlo.  Alien,  & Buhman.  1999;  Carlo.  Eisenberg,  Troyer.  Switzer.  & 
Speer.  1991;  Eisenberg,  1986;  Eisenberg,  Fabes,  Miller,  Fultz.  Shell.  Malhy.  & Reno. 
1989;  Eisenberg,  & Miller,  1987;  Eisenberg,  Miller.  Schallcr,  Fabes,  Fultz.  Shell.  & Shea. 
1 989),  do  noi  subscribe  exclusively  to  cither  the  negative  stale  relief  model  or  the 
empathy-altruism  hypothesis.  Instead,  they  agree  with  some  aspects  of  both  models, 
although  they  frequently  use  slightly  different  terminology  than  either  model.  For 
example,  rather  than  using  the  term  empathy  to  describe  the  motivation  for  prosocial 
behavior,  they  use  sympathy,  defined  as  "other-oriented  concern  or  soirow  for  another" 
(Carlo.  Eisenberg,  Troyer,  Switzer,  & Speer.  1991.  p,450).’  Further,  although  this 
definition  at  least  partially  implies  a distressful  component  (sorrow),  it  is  more  closely 
aligned  with  the  empathy-altruism  model  than  the  Negative-State  Relief  model.  On  the 
other  hand.  Eisenberg  and  her  colleagues  define  altruism  as 

voluntary  behavior  not  motivated  by  the  expectation  of  external  rewards  or 
by  the  avoidance  of  aversive  external  stimuli  (which  includes]  prosocial 
behavior  motivated  by  the  desire  to  adhere  to  internalized  principles  (the 


'In  earlier  work.  Eisenberg  and  her  associates  (e.g.,  Eisenberg,  Miller.  Schaller. 
Fabes,  Fultz,  Shell.  & Shea,  1989;  Eisenberg  & Strayer.  1987)  differentiated  between 
sympathy  and  empathy.  Later,  however,  these  researchers  have  used  the  term  sympathy  as 
svnonymous  to  empathy  (e.g..  Carlo,  Eisenberg,  Troyer,  Switzer,  & Speer,  1991). 


absence  of  which  may  be  associated  with  self-condemnation).  (Carlo, 

Eiscnberg.  Troyer,  Switzer,  & Speer,  1991,  p.450) 

This  definition  of  altruism  is  almost  identical  to  that  which  is  staled  by  the  Negative-State 
Relief  model,  whereas  the  empathy-altruism  model  does  not  include  internal  rewards  (or 
avoided  costs)  in  its  definition  of  altruism  (Batson.  1987a,  1991). 

Another  area  of  disagreement  among  researchers  studying  the  relationship 
between  empathy  and  prosocial  behavior  concerns  the  role  played  by  personal  distress. 
Hoffman  (1987, 2000),  Karylowski  (1982),  and  Schaller  and  Cialdini  (1988)  contend  that 
personal  distress  is  an  integral  aspect  of  empathy  and  that  a moderate  level  of  distress  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  impetus  for  behaving  in  a prosocial  manner.  Davis  (1983a, 

1 983b,  1 983c),  and  Eisenberg  (2000)  agree  that  personal  distress  is  indeed  one  of  the 
components  of  empathy,  but  posit  that  it  attenuates— rather  than  promotes— the 
likelihood  of  subsequent  prosocial  behavior.  Finally.  Batson  (1987a,  1 991)  argues  that 
personal  distress  and  empathy  arc  mutually  exclusive,  but  concurs  with  Davis  (1983a, 

1 983b.  1 983c),  and  Eiscnberg  (2000)  with  regard  to  the  limiting  effect  personal  distress 
tends  to  have  on  prosocial  behavior.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  many  differences  among 
researchers  concerning  the  nature  of  persona]  distress,  virtually  all  of  them  (e.g.,  Batson, 
1991;  Batson,  Duncan,  Ackerman,  Buckley,  & Birch,  1981;  Carlo,  Eiscnberg,  Troyer, 
Switzer,  & Speer,  1991;  Davis,  1983a.  1983b,  1983c;  Eisenberg,  Fabes,  Miller,  Fultz. 
Shell,  Mathy,  & Reno,  1989;  lloffman,1987, 2000;  Karylowski,  1982;  Samter  & 
Burleson,  1984;  Schaller&  Cialdini,  1988;  Toi  & Batson,  1982)  agree  that  if  the  level  of 
personal  distress  becomes  too  high,  prosocial  behavior  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless 


helping  is  Ihe  only  means  of  reducing,  or  eliminating,  the  distress  (such  as  when  escape 
from  the  distress-eliciting  situation  is  very  difficult). 

Taking  into  account  all  of  the  issues  surrounding  the  research  on  prosocial 
behavior,  it  is  apparent  that,  relative  to  the  present  study,  it  is  not  so  important  to 
determine  whether  the  motivation  for  prosocial  behavior  is  altruistic  or  egoistic,  or  even 
to  choose  a theoretical  model  that  would  optimally  conceptualize  the  antecedents  to 
prosocial  behavior.  Rather,  the  central  issue  concerns  the  manner  in  which  empathy  is 
defined,  and  whether  or  not  the  selected  definition  of  empathy  and  any  subordinate 
elements  are  indeed  precursors  to  prosocial  behavior. 

Recall  that  the  present  study  uses  Davis's  (1980, 1983a,  1983b,  1983c) 
multidimensional  conceptualization  of  empathy,  which  consists  an  initial  other-oriented 
cognitive  response  (perspective  taking)  that  is  followed  by  an  emotional  reaction  that  is 
cither  very  uncomfortable  and  self-oriented  (personal  distress),  or  other-oriented  and 
marked  by  compassion  or  sympathy  (cmpalhic  concern).  Taking  another's  perspective  has 
been  shown  to  correlate  positively  with  feelings  of  empathic  concern  and  negatively  with 
personal  distress  (Davis,  1980;  Stiff,  Dillard,  Somera.  Kim,  & Sleight,  1988).  Although 
personal  distress  and  empathic  concern  may  be  experienced  simultaneously,  the  levels  of 
each  arc  usually  inversely  proportional  (Davis,  1983a).  When  level  of  personal  distress  is 
high  (and  level  of  empathic  concern  is  therefore  low)  helping  behavior  may  or  may  not 
occur,  depending  on  whether  escape  from  the  situation  is  difficult  or  easy  (Batson,  1991; 
Carlo,  Eisenberg,  Trover,  Switzer,  & Speer,  1991;  Davis.  1983a,  1983b,  1983c; 
Eisenberg.  Fabcs,  Miller,  Fultz,  Shell,  Mathy.  & Reno,  1989).  Conversely,  when  level  of 


cmpathic  concern  is  high  (and  level  of  personal  distress  is  low),  prosocial  behavior  is ' 
likely  to  follow  (Archer,  Diaz-Loving.  Gollwitzcr,  Davis,  & Foushee.  1981;  Batson, 


1991;  Batson,  Duncan,  Ackerman,  Buckley,  & Birch.  1981;  Batson.  Dyck.  Brandt,  & 
Batson,  1988;  Batson  & Shaw,  1991;  Batson  & Moran.  1999;  Batson  & Weeks,  1996; 
Carlo.  Eisenberg,  Troyer,  Switzer,  & Speer,  1991;  Coke.  Batson,  & McDavis,  1978; 
Davis,  1983b,  1983c;  Dovidio,  Allen  & Schrocder,  1990;  Fultz,  Batson,  Fortenbach, 
McCarthy,  & Varney,  1986;  Toi  & Batson,  1982). 

is  little  empirical  support  for  a direct  connection  between  perspective  taking  and  prosocial 
behavior  (e.g.,  Batson,  1987a;  Carlo,  Allen,  & Buhman.  1999).  Batson  (1987a)  postulates 
that  perspective  taking  must  occur  before  cmpathic  concern  can  be  experienced,  and 
therefore  perspective  taking  is  only  related  to  prosocial  behavior  when  perspective  taking 
is  followed  by  empathic  concern.  This  hypothesis  is  strongly  supported  by  a study  by 
Stiff,  Dillard,  Somera,  Kim,  and  Sleight  (1988).  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  perspective  taking 
is  a necessary  but  insufficient  precursor  to  helping  behavior,  whereas  when  perspective 
taking  and  empathic  concern  occur  in  sequence,  the)’  create  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
conditions  for  the  provision  of  prosocial  behavior. 

While  there  is  relatively  strong  research  evidence  showing  that  empathy  (by  most 
definitions)  often  results  in  prosocial  behavior,  an  empirical  connection  also  must  be 
established  between  a caring  relationship  with  a pet  and  an  increase  in  empathy  on  the 
part  of  the  caretaker.  If  this  association  were  shown  to  exist,  it  would  lend  plausibility1  to 
the  central  thesis  of  the  present  study:  that  quality1  relationships  with  pels  increase  the 


carclaker's  capacity  for  empathy,  which  in  turn  leads  to  increased  prosocial  behavior  by 
pet  caretakers.  The  next  task,  then,  is  to  briefly  examine  the  research  on  the  various 
positive  impacts  pets  have  on  their  caretakers,  focusing  especially  on  those  psychological 
benefits  of  caring  for  an  animal  that  relate,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  an  increase  in 
empathy  by  pel  caretakers  toward  other  people. 

The  Impact  of  Pets  on  Humans 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  the  notion  that  pet  animals  might  have  positive 
psychosocial  impacts  on  their  human  counterparts  is  certainly  not  new.  Animals  were 
probably  domesticated  initially  for  utilitarian  purposes,  such  as  hunting  or  protection 
(Messent  & Scrpell.  1981 ),  but  archeological  evidence  exists  indicating  that  as  far  back  as 
1 2.000  years  ago  dogs  were  owned  as  pets  for  their  companionship  (Davis  & Valla,  1978; 
Working  Party  Council  for  Science  and  Society,  1988).  The  ancient  Egyptians  are  well 
known  for  their  domestication  of,  and  reverence  for,  cats,  some  4,000  years  ago 
(Savishinsky,  1986;  Scrpell,  1 986).  Both  of  these  examples  highlight  the  importance  that 
has  been  placed  on  the  emotional  bond  between  humans  and  animals  throughout  the 
history  of  humankind. 

Somewhat  more  recently,  in  1792  the  Quakers  extended  the  use  of  pets  beyond 
mere  companionship,  using  them  as  a mode  of  therapeutic  intervention  with  mentally  ill 
residents  of  the  York  Retreat  in  England.  The  Quakers  surmised  that  if  the  patients  living 
at  the  institution  learned  to  care  for  animals,  they  "might  learn  self  control  by  having 
dependent  upon  them  creatures  weaker  than  themselves"  (quoted  in  Bustad,  1979,  p.  1 17). 
Continuing  in  this  vein,  in  the  early  1960s,  child  psychologist  Boris  Levinson  began 


publishing  observed  evidence  of  Ihc  effectiveness  of  using  animals  as  an  adjunct  and 
catalyst  to  the  psychotherapeutic  process  (e.g..  Levinson,  1962. 1964, 1965.  1968.  1969. 


1970. 1972,  1978).  based  on  his  use  of  his  own  dog,  Jingles,  to  promote  a more  relaxed, 
natural,  and  less  threatening  atmosphere.  Initial  reactions  to  Levinson's  work  were  highly 
skeptical  and  derisive,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  1970s.  numerous  anecdotes  were  being 
published  proclaiming  the  benefits  of  using  animals  with  children  in  a variety  of 
therapeutic  situations  (Cusack.  1988;  Kidd  & Kidd,  I980).b  Levinson  (1978)  came  to 
believe  that  pels  could  reduce  alienation  and  promote  self-control,  independence,  self- 
esteem. and  empathy  in  children.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  early  1980s  that  empirical 
support  began  to  accumulate  for  the  use  of  animals  as  adjuncts  to  the  therapeutic  process 
(Motion,  1992). 

Reliable  scientific  support  for  the  idea  that  pets  benefit  their  human  caretakers  in 
any  manner  has  developed  only  within  the  last  20  years  or  so,  as  researchers  focused  on 
both  physiological  and  psychosocial  outcome  variables.  Studies  often  include  variables 
from  both  categories  because  the  effects  of  pets  on  their  human  counterparts  may  well  not 
be  direct,  instead  being  mediated  by  one  or  more  influencing  factors  (Rowan  & Beck, 
1994).  However,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  identity  empirically  sound  connections 
between  human-pet  relationship  variables  and  psychosocial  outcome  variables  than  it  is 


indeed,  the  editors  of  the  journal  Voices  indicated  in  a footnote  to  on  article  about 
the  use  of  a poodle  in  therapy  (Aschafienburg.  1966)  that  both  Sigmund  Freud  and  Harry 
Stack  Sullivan  usually  had  dogs  in  their  respective  offices. 
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for  physiological  outcome  variables,  because  the  latter  can  be  specified  and  measured 
much  more  accurately  and  reliably. 

Possibly  the  most  well-known  and  respected  experimental  study  on  the 

Lynch,  and  Thomas.  This  group  of  researchers  found  that  owning  a pet  animal  increases 
the  probability  of  surviving  at  least  one  year  after  the  occurrence  of  a heart  attack — a 
finding  that  has  been  corroborated  by  at  least  three  other  studies  (c.g„  Anderson,  Reid,  & 
Jennings,  1992;  Friedmann  & Thomas,  1995;  Patronck  & Glickman,  1993).  Due  to  the 
rigor  of  its  design,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  cited  studies  in  this  literature,  and  has 
prompted  numerous  other  studies  on  the  effects  of  owning  and  caring  for  pets.7  For 
example,  pel-ownership  has  been  correlated  with  reduced  risk  of  cardiovascular  disease 
( The  Cardiac  Arrhythmia  Suppression  Trial  (CAST)  Investigators,  1 989;  Patronck  & 
Glickman.  1993),  reduced  blood  pressure  (Allen,  Blascovich,  Tomaka.  & Kelsey,  1991; 
Baun.  Bergstrom,  Langston.  & Thomas,  1984;  Friedmann,  Katchcr,  Thomas,  Lynch,  & 
Mcssent.  1983;  Katcher,  1985)  and  heart  rate  in  stressful  situations  (DcShrivcr,  & 
Riddick,  1990),  increased  relaxation  (Wilson,  1991 ),  less  mobility  reduction  due  to 
natural  aging  (Raina,  Waltner-Toews.  Bonnett.  Woodward.  & Abernathy,  1999),  fewer 
physical  symptoms  among  the  bereaved  (Akiyama,  Holtzman,  & Brit/..  1987),  and  fewer 
physician  visits  among  the  elderly  (Siegel,  1990). 


’Interestingly,  Rowan  and  Beck  (1994)  contend  that  despite  the  growing  interest  in 
studying  human-animal  relationship  effects,  the  quality  of  the  research  (and  hence  the 
strength  of  the  findings)  is  severely  limited  due  to  a lack  of  adequate  funding. 


As  mentioned,  physiological  benefits  of  human-pet  interactions  could  result  from 
enhanced  psychosocial  well-being,  and  vice-versa.  As  with  physiological  variables, 
research  efforts  have  revealed  a wide  range  of  psychosocial  impacts  that  are  associated 
with  human-pet  interactions.  For  instance,  pel  owners  have  been  shown  to  have  higher 
self-esteem  relative  to  non-owners  (Covert,  Whiren.  Keith.  & Nelson.  1 985;  Davis.  1 987; 
Mcssenl.  1983;  Savishinsky,  1986).  while  Paden-Lcvy  (1985)  found  that  being  a pet 
owner  lends  to  reduce  neuroticism  and  alienation.  Pets  also  have  been  reported  to  reduce 
loneliness  (Cusak,  1988;  Heath  & McKenry,  1989;  Muschcl,  1984;  Pcretti,  1990)  by 
providing  companionship  (Kidd  & Kidd.  1994),  and  to  increase  morale  (Albert  & 
Anderson.  1997;  Garrity,  Stallones.  Mars,  & Johnson,  1989;  l.ago,  Delaney.  Miller.  & 
Grill.  1989;  Siegel.  1993).  Guttman  (1981)  revealed  that  pet  owners  procrastinate  less 
than  do  non-owners.  Pet  ownership  has  been  correlated  with  anxiety  reduction  (Wilson. 
1991 ) and  has  been  found  to  be  inversely  correlated  to  depression  (Garrity.  Stallones, 
Marx.  & Johnson,  1989).  Pets  often  have  been  described  as  social  lubricants  (Hunt.  Hart. 
& Gomulkiewicz,  1992;  Robins.  Sanders.  & Cahill.  1991;  Rowan  & Beck,  1994)  because 
they  provide  a natural,  nonthreatening  focus  for  the  initiation  of  conversation  between 
strangers.  In  feet,  Joubert  (1987)  found  that  pet  owners  spend  more  time  interacting 
socially  with  others  than  do  non-owners.  Flick  (1993)  found  that  pets  can  increase  social 
interaction  among  elderly  nursing  home  patients,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  service  dogs 
increase  the  likelihood  that  strangers  will  approach  and  initiate  conversation  with  persons 
who  ore  in  wheel  chairs  (Eddy.  Han.  & Boltz.  1 988;  Hart,  Han,  & Bergin,  1 988;  Mader, 


1.  & Bcrgin,  1989). 
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An  increased  number  of  sludies  examining  the  quality  of  relationships  between 
humans  and  their  pets  has  led  to  the  development  of  at  least  seven  self-report  inventories 
designed  to  assess  this  type  of  relationship  (Angulo.  Siegel.  & Dctcls.  1996;  Wilson. 
Netting.  & New.  1987).  Relationship  quality  between  people  and  their  pets  usually 
centers  around  the  construct  of  emotional  attachment,  which  is  a concept  commonly  used 
in  the  child  development  field  (Ainsworth,  1973).  Indeed,  human-pet  relationships  have 
been  hypothesized  os  being  somewhat  akin  to  the  relationship  between  human  mothers 
and  their  children  (Poresky,  1997).  A strong  emotional  attachment  to,  or  bond  with,  a pet 
is  characterized  by  care-taking  behaviors  (such  as  feeding,  cleaning  up  after,  disciplining, 
teaching,  grooming,  and  bathing  the  animal),  spending  time  with  the  animal  (e.g.,  playing 
with,  talking  to,  petting  and  stroking,  and  sleeping  near  the  animal),  attitudes  indicating 
that  the  pet  plays  an  important  role  in  the  owner's  life  (such  as  companion,  confidant, 
member  of  the  family,  etc.),  and  positive  feelings  toward  the  animal  (such  as  tenderness, 
love,  joy,  protectiveness,  and  so  on). 

Very  little  research  has  focused  on  whether  or  not  a quality  relationship  with  a pet 
results  in  an  increase  in  empathy  on  the  pan  of  the  caretaker,  and  findings  from  these  few 
studies  are  neither  definitive  nor  compelling.  Indeed,  to  this  author's  knowledge,  only 
five  published  studies  relate  directly  to  this  topic.  First,  at  the  pre-test  phase  of  a study 
evaluating  a year-long  humane  education  program  in  a public  school,  Ascione  (1992) 
found  significant  correlations  between  level  of  humane  altitudes  toward  animals  and  level 
of  human-directed  empathy  among  fourth-  and  fifth-graders.  Further,  after  administration 
of  the  intervention,  Ascione  ( 1 992)  found  that  as  a group,  those  fourth-  and  fifth-graders 


who  received  the  humane  education  instruction  had  significantly  higher  levels  of  empathy 


than  did  those  students  who  received  no  humane  education  instruction.  Second,  a follow- 
up study  of  the  fourth  graders  from  the  Ascione  ( 1 992)  study  was  performed  by  Ascione 
and  Weber  ( 1 993)  to  assess  whether  the  effects  were  maintained  one  year  afier  the  end  of 
the  initial  study.  As  part  of  this  follow-up  study.  Ascione  and  Weber  ( 1 993)  included  an 
inventory  measurement  of  the  level  and  quality  of  participants'  relationships  with  their 
pets  (rather  than  pet  ownership  only ).  These  data  were  used  as  a covariate  in  all  study 
analyses.  Findings  indicated  that,  when  quality  of  relationship  with  pets  was  employed  as 
a covariate,  the  experimental  group  did  maintain  higher  levels  of  human-directed  empathy 
than  did  the  control  group.  Third.  Poresky(1996),  found  that  young  children  whose 
mothers  indicated  they  hod  a close  relationship  with  their  pel  had  higher  empathy  scores 
than  did  those  children  whose  mothers  said  they  were  not  as  attached  to  their  pet.  Fourth, 
Hyde.  Kurdckand  Larson  (1983)  found  that  college  students  who  owned  pets  scored 
higher  on  measures  of  empathy  and  interpersonal  trust,  although  the  differences  were  only 
marginally  significant.  Finally,  the  most  relevant  study  to  the  present  study  was 


performed  by  Vidovid,  Stetic,  and  Bratko  (1999).  who  found  that  a)  children  who  owned 
dogs  or  cats  were  more  attached  to  their  pets  than  owners  of  other  types  of  pets,  b) 
children  owning  dogs  had  significantly  higher  levels  of  empathy  and  prosocial  orientation 
than  non-owners,  and,  c)  children  having  the  highest  levels  of  attachment  to  their  pets  had 
significantly  higher  levels  of  empathy  and  prosocial  orientation  than  children  who  were 


not  very  attached  to  their  pels  as  well  as  children  who  did  not  own  pets. 
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Clearly,  ihe  relationship  between  emotional  attachment  to  pets  and  increased 
empathy  toward  other  people  has  not  been  established  to  any  defensible  degree  of 
certainty',  indicating  the  need  for  further  research  on  the  topic.  Additionally,  participants 
in  four  of  the  five  studies  of  this  relationship  consisted  of  children  ranging  from 
kindergarten  through  filth  grade,  which  poses  a concern  related  to  the  measurement  of 
empathy.  Several  leading  researchers  studying  the  development  of  empathy  (e-g., 
Eisenberg,  1986;  Feshbach,  1978, 1982;  Hoffman,  1982a,  1982b,  2000)  question  whether 
children  younger  than  ten  years  old  have  fully  developed  the  capacity  for  empathic 
responses  incorporating  both  the  intellectual  and  emotional  aspects  of  empathy.  The 
present  study  eliminates  this  potential  problem  by  using  participants  who  are  young 

Theoretical  Rationale  for  a Link  Between  Pet  Care-Taking 
and  Other-Directed  Empathy 

Assuming  that  a relationship  does  indeed  exist  between  having  a quality 
relationship  with  a pet  and  increased  empathy  toward  other  people,  a theoretical  basis  for 
the  connection  must  nevertheless  be  developed.  Cognitive  theory  provides  the  most 
suitable  theoretical  fiamework  for  hypothesizing  the  various  relevant  psychological 
processes  that  likely  occur  between  pet  caretakers  and  their  pets,  and  subsequently 
between  pet  caretakers  and  other  humans.  A brief  overview  of  cognitive  theory  is  now 

carclaking.  and  how  pet  caretaking  could  increase  other-directed  empathy — and  thereby 
result  in  increased  prosocial  behavior. 


Cognitive  theory  is  historically  rooted  in  experimental  efforts  conducted  by  Aaron 
Beck  in  1956  to  establish  empirical  evidence  for  the  psychoanalytic  view  of  depression 
(Alford  & Beck,  1997).  Instead  of  supporting  the  psychodynamic  formulations  of 
depression  as  anger  turned  inward,  however.  Beck's  studies  consistently  revealed 
outcomes  that  appeared  to  refute  the  psychoanalytic  stance  (Beck.  1 964;  Loeb,  Beck.  & 
Diggory.  1971 ).  After  performing  further  experiments.  Beck  and  his  associates  postulated 
that  depression  is  characterized  by  an  extreme  tendency  toward  a negative  view  of  the 
world,  including  a severely  negative  self-concept,  negative  beliefs  about  present 
experience,  and  negative  expectations  of  the  future.  Thus,  rather  than  resulting  from  a 
Freudian  drive.  Beck  and  his  colleagues  contended  that  depression  is  a function  of 
cognitive  processes  gone  awry  (Alford  & Beck,  1997). 

Cognitive  theory  has  undergone  many  developments  and  refinements  since  its 
initial  formulation.  For  instance,  the  theory  has  been  expanded  from  its  earlier  emphasis 
on  depression  to  a comprehensive  explanation  of  all  normal  and  abnormal  psychological 
phenomena,  and  an  extensive  complement  of  psychotherapeutic  interventions  (Alford  & 
Beck.  1 997).  It  also  accounts  for  concepts  that  are  normally  associated  vvith  other 
theoretical  positions,  such  as  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  unconscious,  the 
evolutionary  adaptation  of  the  human  organism  to  its  environment,  and  the  importance  of 
therapist-client  relationship  variables  in  the  therapeutic  setting  (Alfoiri  & Beck.  1997). 

Current  cognitive  theory  is  predicated  on  10  independent  axioms,  from  which  all 
subsequent  theoretical  statements  can  be  derived  or  deduced  (Alford  & Beck.  1 997). 
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Basically,  these  axioms  state  that  any  given  environmental  situation  (context)  is 
interpreted  by  an  individual  using  "meaning-making  structures  of  cognition,  termed 
schemas " (Alford  & Beck,  1997,  p.  15).  Schemas  are  partially  genetically  determined,  but 
they  also  draw  upon  prior  experience  and  are  modified  by  the  present  context  in  an 
ongoing,  interactive  process.  Once  meaning  has  been  construed  relative  to  a context, 
other  psychological  systems  (such  as  emotions,  motivation,  behavior,  and  memory)  arc 
activated — often  in  a particular  or  habitual  configuration — in  an  attempt  to  adapt  to  the 
situation.  Individuals  construct  three  types  of  schemas:  those  that  relate  to  the  self,  those 
that  have  to  do  with  one’s  ongoing  interaction  with  the  surrounding  environment,  and 
those  that  pertain  to  the  future  (goals).  Taken  together,  these  three  types  of  schemas  are 
called  the  cognitive  triad.  Cognitive  processing  can  take  place  at  a prcconscious  level 
(unconscious,  automatic,  or  unintentional  cognition),  at  a conscious  level  (intentional 
cognition  that  the  individual  is  readily  aware  of),  and  at  a metacognitivc  level  (rational 
cognition  that  plans,  monitors,  and  evaluates  the  use  and  development  of  schemas).  All 
individuals  arc  susceptible  to  constructing  meanings  that  are  distorted  in  specific  and 
distinctive  ways  (cognitive  distortions),  which  may  result  in  some  form  of 
psychopathology.  Each  psychological  disorder  or  syndrome  can  be  identified  by  a 
particular  pattern  of  cognitive  distortions  that  are  consistently  made  regarding  one's  self, 
present  experience,  and  future. 

Cognitive  theory  maintains  that  emotions  and  behavior  arc  directly  dependent 
upon — and,  theoretically,  can  be  predicted  by — the  meaning  that  is  attached  to  a given 


i (Alford  & Beck.  1997;  Beck,  1985).  Further,  the  theory  proposes  that  particular 


emotional  reactions  and  behavioral  responses  are  associated  with  specific  and  identifiable 
types  of  meaning  constructions  (Alford  & Beck,  1 997;  Beck,  1 985).  This  proposition 
holds  true  both  for  normal  and  abnormal  emotions  and  behavior. 

Cognitive  theory  dclincs  human  personality  as  the  sum  composite  of  specialized, 
"relatively  stable  organizations  of  schemas,  which  account  for  the  stability  of  cognitive, 
affective,  and  behavioral  systems  across  time  and  situations,"  (Alford  & Beck,  1997, 
p.27)  These  complex  schema  systems  (which  activate  even  more  complex  patterns  of 
other  psychological  systems)  are  equivalent  to  personality  traits  (Alford  & Beck,  1997). 

Human-Pet  Relationships  and  Empathy  from  a Cognitive  Theoretical  Perspective 

Based  on  cognitive  theory,  every  time  a person  interacts  with  a pet,  meaning  is 
constructed  using  preexisting  schemas,  with  meaning  processing  occurring 
unconsciously,  consciously,  or  both.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  resulting 
interpretation,  other  systems  (affect,  memory,  motivation,  behavior,  etc.)  are  then 
activated.  Each  interaction  strengthens  those  schemas,  specialized  schema  systems,  and 
other  psychological  systems  that  relate  to  the  cognitive  processing  of  pet  interactions. 

Thus,  theoretically,  the  more  a person  interacts  with  a pet  in  a caring  or 
compassionate  manner,  the  more  his  or  her  specialized  schema  systems  (and  associated 
psychological  systems)  that  relate  to  empathy  and  compassion  are  strengthened.  Since  the 
cognitive  skill  of  perspective  taking  is  the  first  step  to  acquiring  the  ability  to  empathize, 
it  follows  that  interacting  in  a caring  manner  with  pets  increases  the  caretaker's  capacity 
to  empathize  with  the  pet  by  developing  the  pet  caretaker's  proficiency  at  taking  the 
perspective  of  the  pet.  By  interacting  with  the  pel,  the  caretaker  slowly  learns  to 
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understand,  and  even  anticipate,  the  pel's  wants  and  needs  by  interpreting  the  pet's 
nonverbal  communication  cues. 

This  cognitive  skill  develops  in  much  the  same  way  as  a mother  who  learns  to 
understand  the  subtle  differences  in  meaning  from  the  sounds  of  her  new-born  baby's 
cries  and  non-verbal  cues.  Neither  babies  nor  pets  arc  able  to  use  language  to  convey  their 
messages.  Thus,  mothers  and  pel  caretakers  have  to  leam  a different  kind  of  language 
involving  non-word  sounds,  inflection,  tone,  and  body  language  in  order  to  understand 
the  messages  being  transmitted  to  them.  Mothers  and  pet  caretakers  alike  often  become 
quite  adept  at  deciphering  meaning  from  the  unique  language  of  their  ward,  initially  at  a 
conscious  level  through  a process  of  Iriol-and-enor,  and  gradually  developing  into  an 
automatic,  prcconscious  skill.  The  ability  to  take  another's  perspective  without  the  aid  of 
verbal  cues  may  be  valuable  in  terms  of  giving  prosocial  assistance  in  emergency 
situations,  because  people  in  crisis  situations  often  do  not  clearly  articulate  what  is  wrong 
and  how  they  wish  to  be  helped.*  Even  in  less  critical  situations,  perspective  taking  ability 
can  enhance  the  ability  to  build  rapport,  and  hence,  interpersonal  trust— both  of  which  are 
important  elements  of  helping  relationships  (Rogers.  1949.  1951, 1957,  1959). 

Another  way  in  which  mothers  facilitate  communication  with  their  babies  and 
young  children  is  by  using  moilierese , which  is  a universal  language  pattern  characterized 
by  short  utterances,  frequent  word  repetition,  greater  pilch  range  (but  higher  average 
pitch),  and  exaggerated  pronunciations,  gestures,  and  facial  expressions.  Motherese  lias 


‘Indeed,  they  may  not  even  be  physically  able  to  communicate  their  needs. 


been  shown  lo  aid  in  children's  language  development  because  il  is  easier  lo  comprehend 
than  normal  adult  speech  (Murray,  Johnson.  & Peters,  1990).  A study  of  the  linguistic 
patterns  used  by  dog  owners  with  their  dogs  showed  that  when  speaking  to  their  pels, 
owners  predominantly  spoke  motherese  (Hirsh-Pasck,  & Treiman,  1982).  And  although 
pels  do  not  leam  spoken  language,  they  do  learn  to  recognize  words,  body  language, 
facial  expressions,  and  gestures,  so  speaking— and  responding— to  them  in  motherese 
may  well  enhance  communication  in  both  directions." 

At  the  same  time  that  pet  caretakers  leam  to  understand  the  various  messages  their 
pet  is  communicating  (taking  the  pet's  perspective),  they  also  develop  habitual  response 
patterns  involving  other  psychological  systems.  For  instance,  taking  the  animal's 
perspective  may  frequently  result  in  the  caretaker  feeling  empathic  concern  for  the  pet 
and  subsequently  taking  steps  to  address  whatever  it  is  the  pet  wants  or  needs.  Therefore, 
from  a cognitive  theory  perspective,  understanding  the  pet's  perspective  (a  cognitive 
ability)  often  activates  the  emotion  of  compassion  (empathic  concern),  and  frequently 
culminates  in  a helping  action  (prosocial  behavior)  directed  toward  the  pet.  And,  as  was 
previously  established,  empathic  persons  (those  who  arc  characterized  by  high  levels  of 
dispositional  perspective  taking  and  empathic  concern)  often  demonstrate  other-directed 
prosocial  behavior. 


interestingly,  motherese  is  also  characteristic  of  some  intimate  relationships 
between  adults  (Bombar  & Littig,  1 996),  so  il  may  also  reflect  close  emotional 


Study  Hypotheses 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  a model  (see  Figure  I , page  3) 
specifying  that  three  components  of  empathy  (perspective  taking,  cmpathic  concern,  and 
personal  distress)  mediate  an  association  between  pet  relationship  quality  and  prosocial 
behavior  tendency.  Because  structural  equation  modeling  was  the  statistical  analysis 
procedure  used,  all  hypotheses  were  slated  using  structural  equation  modeling  language. 
Thus,  the  major  study  hypothesis  was  that  the  model  as  a whole  would  fit  the  sample  data 
to  a satisfactory  degree.  The  other  hypotheses  consisted  of  a series  of  predicted 
associations  among  the  variables  within  the  model  being  tested.  These  hypotheses  slated 
that  there  would  be  at  least  moderate  associations  (r  a .25)  between:  a)  pet  relationship 
quality  and  dispositional  perspective  taking,  b)  dispositional  perspective  taking  and 
dispositional  cmpathic  concern,  and  c)  dispositional  empathic  concern  and  dispositional 
prosocial  behavior  tendency.  It  was  also  predicted  that  there  would  be  a moderate  but 
inverse  association  between  dispositional  personal  distress  and  dispositional  prosocial 
behavior  tendency. 

Additionally,  the  following  research  questions  were  explored:  Do  the  variables  of 
social  desirability,  subjective  well-being,  age  of  participant  when  their  closest  pet- 
relationship  occurred,  the  type  of  pet  this  closest  relationship  occurred  with,  and 
participant  gender  significantly  relate  to  quality  of  pel  relationship,  trait  perspective 
taking,  trait  cmpathic  concern,  trait  personal  distress,  or  trail  prosocial  behavior  tendency, 
respectively? 


CHAPTER  II 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

This  chapter  reviews  the  literature  relevant  to  the  variables  examined  in  this  study. 
As  the  central  thesis  of  the  present  study  is  that  high-quality  relationships  with  pets  result 
in  increased  dispositional  empathy  toward  other  people  and.  consequently,  increased 
dispositional  prosocial  behavior,  the  existing  research  on  each  aspect  of  this  overall 
premise  is  reviewed.  The  first  section  examines  research  suggesting  that  increased 
empathy  is  associated  with  increased  prosocial  behavior.  The  second  section  reviews  the 
literature  on  the  positive  impacts  pets  have  on  humans,  and  is  further  subdivided  into 
sections  on  physiologic  benefits,  psychosocial  benefits,  and  studies  suggesting  that  caring 
for  pets  results  in  an  increase  in  other-directed  empathy  on  the  part  of  caretakers. 

Research  on  the  Connection  Between  Empathy  and  Prosocial  Behavior 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  1 , there  is  much  disagreement  in  the  literature  about  how 
to  define  empathy,  although  the  predominant  view  is  that  empathy  is  comprised  of  both 
cognitive  and  emotional  elements.  Even  among  those  who  adhere  to  a multidimensional 
conccptuahrauon.  there  is  controversy  concerning  the  precise  nature,  description,  and 
labeling  of  its  cognitive  and  emotional  components,  and  conflicting  views  as  to  the 
manner  of  file  relationships  between  these  components.  Furthermore,  there  is  some 
disagreement  about  the  way  in  which  these  elements  of  empathy  relate  to  prosocial 


behavior.  For  example,  some  researchers  and  Iheorisls  (e.g..  Batson.  1991;  Davis.  1983b; 
Feshbach,  1975)  contend  that  the  elements  of  empathy  relate  to  prosocial  behavior  in  a 
linear  fashion,  while  others  (o.g„  Carlo.  Allen.  & Buhman,  1999;  Cialdini,  Schaller. 
Houlihan.  Arps,  Fultz,  & Beaman.  1987;  Stiff  Dillard,  Somera,  Kim.  & Sleight.  1988) 
argue  that  the  manner  of  this  relationship  is  nonlinear  or  multiplicative. 

Empathy  is  defined  in  the  present  study  as  a multidimensional  trait  response  to 
someone  who  is  in  need  of  assistance.  It  is  comprised  of  an  other-oriented  cognitive 
component  (perspective  taking),  an  other-oriented  emotional  component  (cmpathic 
concern),  and  a self-oriented  emotional  element  (personal  distress).  These  components 
are  believed  to  occur  in  a linear  manner,  such  that  the  cognitive  appraisal  response  is 
experienced  first,  followed  by  the  emotional  reaction.  The  emotional  response  is  thought 
to  consist  of  a combination  of  both  empathic  concern  and  personal  distress  in  relatively 
inversely  proportional  amounts.  Higher  levels  of  perspective  taking  arc  hypothesized  to 
produce  higher  levels  of  empathic  concern  and  lower  levels  of  personal  distress. 
Conversely,  lower  levels  of  perspective  taking  are  hypothesized  to  produce  lower  levels 
of  empathic  concern  and  higher  levels  of  personal  distress.  In  terms  of  the  relation 
between  the  emotional  component  of  empathy  and  prosocial  behavior,  it  is  presumed  that 
if  the  proportion  of  empathic  concern  is  high  relative  to  personal  distress,  the  likelihood  is 
high  that  prosocial  behavior  will  occur.  Alternatively,  if  the  proportion  of  empathic 
concern  is  low  relative  to  personal  distress,  it  is  not  likely  that  prosocial  behavior  will 


Thus,  in  terms  of  reviewing  research  on  empathy's  relation  to  prosocial  behavior, 
one  would  expect  that  higher  levels  of  perspective  taking  would  be  associated  with  higher 
levels  of  empathic  concern,  which  in  turn  should  relate  to  increased  prosocial  behavior. 
Additionally,  lower  levels  of  perspective  taking  should  be  associated  with  higher  levels  of 
personal  distress,  lower  levels  of  empathic  concern,  and  lower  levels  of  prosocial 
behavior.  A considerable  amount  of  research  evidence  supports  this  particular  pattern  of 
connections  between  trait  perspective  taking,  trait  personal  distress,  trait  empathic 


concern,  and  trait  prosocial  behavior.  Indeed,  due  to  the  sheer  number  of  studies  on  this 
topic,  only  selected,  representative  studies  are  reviewed  here. 

A final  note  is  in  order  concerning  the  nature  of  the  empathy-prosocial  behavior 
literature.  As  outlined  in  Chapter  I , a comparatively  small  amount  of  research  has 
explored  the  dispositional,  as  opposed  to  situational,  antecedents  of  prosociai  behavior. 
Early  attempts  to  isolate  definitive  personality  traits  that  reliably  predict  different  kinds  of 


prosociai  behavior  across  a multitude  of  situations  has  thus  far  proved  to  be  an  elus 


endeavor.  Research  efforts  have  therefore  taken  a micro-to-macro  approach  to  this  issue, 
in  hopes  that  identifying  specific  situational  precursors  to  prosociai  behavior  will  aid  in 
ascertaining  dispositional  predictors  of  prosociai  behavior.  The  sequencing  of  the 
following  literature  review  generally  reflects  this  micro-to-macro  strategy. 

Initial  research  in  this  field  largely  focused  only  on  the  construct  of  empathy  as  a 
response  to  observing  someone  in  need.  In  a classic  series  of  experiments  on  perspective 
taking  and  empathic  emotions,  Stotland  ( I %9)  asked  college  student  participants  to 


observe  a man  undergoing  what  they  thought  was  a painful  medical  procedure  involving 


the  use  of  electrical  current  to  produce  heat  in  muscle  tissue  (diathermy).  In  each 
experiment,  one-third  of  the  participants  were  told  to  try  to  imagine  how  the  man  felt 
(perspective  taking  condition),  while  another  third  were  instructed  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  target  person's  movements  (observe  condition).  The  last  third  of  the  participants 
served  as  a control  condition.  They  were  told  to  imagine  how  the  man  felt,  but  were  not 
given  any  information  before  or  during  the  experiment  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  pain.  In 
each  experiment,  participants  in  the  perspective  taking  condition  tended  to  report  higher 
levels  of  cmpathic  concern  and  display  more  physiologic  arousal  than  did  those  who  were 
told  to  only  observe  movements  or  those  in  the  control  condition.  Stotland  concluded  that 
taking  the  perspective  of  someone  in  a distressful  situation  increases  both  physiologic 
arousal  and  feelings  of  empathy.  The  importance  of  Stolland's  research  is  not  limited  to 
his  findings.  Much  of  the  research  that  followed  used  the  same,  or  a similar,  methodology 
of  inducing  cmpathic  feelings  by  having  participants  take  the  perspective  of  someone  in 

In  1975,  Krebs  performed  another  landmark  study  in  an  attempt  to  establish  that 
feelings  of  empathy  resulting  front  observing  a person  in  distress  tend  to  promote 
prosocial  behavior.  Krebs  hypothesized  that  the  more  similar  people  feel  they  are  to  a 
person  in  need,  the  more  they  will  identity  with,  and  feel  empalhic  toward,  that  person. 
Based  on  this  assumption.  Krebs  varied  the  degree  of  similarity  that  observers  perceived 
they  were  relative  to  the  target  person,  thus  varying  the  level  of  empathy  felt  about  that 
person.  Some  participants  in  Krebs's  study  were  led  to  believe  that  they  were  very  similar 


to  the  target  person,  while  others  were  given  information  indicating  they  were  very 
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different  front  that  person.  All  participants  then  watched  a man  about  their  same  age 
playing  roulette.  Whenever  the  ball  landed  on  an  even  number,  the  man  received  money; 
but  whenever  the  ball  landed  on  an  odd  number,  the  man  received  what  appeared  to  be  a 
painful  shock.  As  predicted,  participants  who  thought  they  were  very  similar  to  the  man. 
reported  feeling  more  empalhic  towards  him.  demonstrated  more  physiologic  arousal 
when  he  got  rewarded  or  shocked,  and  offered  to  provide  help  more  often  than  did 
participants  who  believed  they  were  very  different  from  the  man.  As  with  Stotland’s 
(1969)  research,  Krebs  (1975)  contributed  a novel  and  effective  approach  to  inducing 
differing  levels  of  empathy  by  changing  participants’  perceptual  set  toward  the  observed 
target.  Additionally,  of  course,  Krebs  (1975)  provided  some  of  the  first  empirical 
evidence  of  a relationship  between  increased  empathy  and  prosocial  behavior. 

By  the  mid- 1 970s.  the  idea  was  surfacing  that  empathy  experienced  as  a reaction 
to  others  in  distress  is  not  a unidimcnsional  construct  composed  of  either  emotional  or 
cognitive  elements,  but  instead  is  a multidimensional  process  involving  elements  of  both 
cognition  and  emotion.  One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  specify  the  subcomponents  of  a 
multidimensional  view  of  empathy  was  performed  by  Davis  (1980). 

Davis  ( 1 980)  believed  that  the  superordinate  construct  of  empathy  involved 
cognitive  perspective  taking  along  with  some  form  of  emotional  reactivity.  In  an  effort  to 
identify  the  elements  of  empathy  and  then  develop  an  instrument  that  would  assess  these 
dimensions  of  empathy  among  adults,  Davis  conducted  several  surveys  using  college 
students.  First,  he  recruited  452  college  students  to  respond  to  over  50  questions  relating 
to  empathy.  Factor  analysis  procedures  indicated  that  the  questionnaire  items  loaded  on 


four  distinct  factors  (which  were  moderately  correlated  with  each  other,  as  would  be 
expected  between  the  elements  of  a construct).  Inspection  of  the  items  loading  on  each 
factor  revealed  that  they  described  aspects  of  cognitively  taking  another's  perspective, 
experiencing  uncomfortable  feelings  of  personal  distress,  and  experiencing  warm  and 
compassionate  feelings  of  empathic  concern,  respectively.1  Davis  (1980)  then  carried  out 
two  additional  surveys  to  refine  the  instrument,  which  produced  the  final  form  of  the 
Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index,  consisting  of  28  items  (seven  items  in  each  of  four 
subscales). 

To  determine  how  the  four  factors  of  the  final  form  of  the  Interpersonal  Reactivity 
Index  relate  to  each  other,  Davis  (1980)  surveyed  1.161  college  students,  measuring  their 
propensity  to  take  another's  perspective,  experience  personal  distress,  and  feel  empathic 
concern  relative  to  needfiil  others.  Aside  from  factor  analysis  procedures  (which  again 
corroborated  the  four  subscale  factors),  a correlational  analysis  of  the  four  factors  was 
undertaken.  Results  showed  that  perspective  taking  was  moderately  related  to  empathic 
concern  in  a positive  manner,  but  was  only  slightly,  and  inversely,  related  to  personal 
distress.  Finally,  personal  distress  and  empathic  concern  (both  tapping  emotional 
reactions)  were  virtually  unrelated,  indicating  that  they  each  measure  different  aspects  of 
emotional  reactivity  in  response  to  others  in  need.  Davis  postulated  that  this  pattern  of 
results  indicates  that  the  more  adept  people  are  at  taking  another's  perspective,  the  less 


'Items  loading  on  the  fourth  factor  describe  tendencies  to  identify  with  fictional  characters 
in  books,  films,  and  plays,  a factor  which  Davis  (1980)  labeled  Fantasy.  As  this  factor  is 
not  relevant  to  the  present  study,  it  will  not  be  discussed  further. 
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likely  they  are  to  "lake  on"  the  other's  distress  os  their  own.  and.  simultaneously,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  experience  feelings  of  compassion  and  concern  for  the  person  in 
distress.  Additionally,  Davis  concluded,  to  the  extent  that  an  observer's  reaction  is  one  of 
personal  distress,  he  or  she  will  tend  not  to  have  feelings  of  empathic  concern,  whereas  a 
reaction  of  empathic  concern  generally  will  not  involve  a significant  amount  of  personal 
distress.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Intcrpetsonal  Reactivity  Index  is  a measure  of 
dispositional  perspective  taking,  personal  distress,  and  empathic  concern,  although  it  has 
been  used  in  conjunction  with  situational  measures  of  empathy  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  state  empathy  and  trait  empathy  as  predictors  of  prosocial  behavior. 

Coke.  Batson,  and  McDavis  ( 1 978)  conducted  two  of  the  first  experiments  to  use 
a multidimensional  conceptualization  of  empathy,  comprised  of  perspective  taking, 
personal  distress,  and  empathic  concern  (which  they  labeled  empathic  emotion).  They 
hypothesized  that  empathic  concern,  but  not  personal  distress,  predicts  prosocial 
behavior.  Two  experiments  were  performed  using  college  students  who  listened  to  a tape 
recording  of  a distressed  person  and  were  then  given  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  person 
on  the  tape. 

In  the  first  experiment.  Coke,  Batson,  and  McDavis  (1978)  randomly  assigned  44 
male  and  female  participants  to  one  of  two  groups.  Participants  in  one  group  were  told  to 
take  the  perspective  of  the  distressed  person,  while  those  in  the  other  group  were 
instructed  to  concentrate  on  certain  technical  aspects  of  the  tape  recording.  Additionally, 
an  arousal  attribution  technique  was  used  such  that  half  the  participants  would  attribute 
any  arousal  they  experienced  to  a drug  they  were  given  (actually  a placebo),  whereas  the 
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other  half  would  correctly  attribute  any  felt  arousal  to  their  own  reaction  to  the  victim's 
plight.  Results  showed  that  although  level  of  perspective  taking  was  not  directly  related  to 
agreeing  to  help  the  woman  on  the  tape,  it  was  related  to  level  of  self-reported  empnthic 
concern.  Further,  level  of  empathic  concern  was  significantly  and  positively  related  to 
willingness  to  help.  Coke,  Batson,  and  McDavis  concluded  that  the  latter  finding  supports 
the  hypothesis  that  situational  cognitive  perspective  taking  predicts  empathic  concern, 
which  in  turn  is  a reliable  predictor  of  prosocial  behavior. 

The  second  study  by  Coke,  Batson,  and  McDavis  (1978)  consisted  of  33  female 
participants  who  also  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  two  groups,  but  this  time  all 
participants  were  directed  to  take  the  victim's  perspective.  Additionally,  the  arousal 
attribution  technique  was  changed  to  one  that  provided  false  physiologic  feedback  about 
participants"  levels  of  arousal  such  that,  regardless  of  their  true  reaction,  half  the 
participants  were  led  to  believe  they  were  very  aroused  while  the  other  half  were  induced 
to  think  they  were  not  aroused  at  all.  This  experiment  revealed  three  primary  outcomes. 
First,  participants  in  the  high-arousal  condition  were  more  willing  to  assist  the  victim 
than  were  those  in  the  low-arousal  condition.  Second,  participants  who  indicated  feeling 
more  empathic  concern  offered  more  help  than  did  those  reporting  low  levels  of  empathic 
concern,  regardless  of  the  arousal  condition.  And  third,  participants  who  labeled  their 
arousal  as  empathic  concern  agreed  to  help  the  victim  more  often  than  did  participants 
who  identified  their  arousal  as  personal  distress.  The  authors  concluded  that  this 
combination  of  outcomes  provides  substantial  support  for  a negative  relationship  between 


situational  personal  distress  and  prosociai  behavior,  and  a positive  connection  between 


situational  cmpathic  concern  and  prosocial  behavior. 

In  1981.  Batson  and  several  colleagues  (Batson.  Duncan,  Ackerman.  Buckley.  & 
Birch,  1 98 1 ) continued  testing  their  empathy-prosocial  behavior  hypothesis  using  an 
updated  design.  Building  on  research  by  Krebs  ( 1 975)  showing  that  empathy  and  helping 
increase  when  a person  in  need  of  assistance  is  believed,  by  the  observer,  to  be  similar  to 
him-  or  herself,  Batson,  Duncan.  Ackerman,  Buckley,  and  Birch  ( 1 98 1 ) randomly 
assigned  20  undergraduate  women  to  be  given  information  indicating  that  a woman  they 
observed  receiving  electric  shocks  was  very  similar  to  themselves.  The  similarity 
infurmauoii  was  intended  to  increase  empathy  among  participants  in  this  group.  Another 
20  participants,  who  received  information  indicating  that  they  were  very  different  than  the 
woman  receiving  shocks,  were  in  the  low-empathy  condition.  Participants  also  were 
randomly  assigned  to  two  escape  conditions,  such  that  half  of  the  participants  could  leave 
the  situation  entirely  if  they  chose  not  to  help  the  woman,  while  the  other  half  would  have 
to  continue  watching  the  woman  receive  shocks  if  they  chose  not  to  help.  Before  being 
given  a chance  to  help  the  observed  woman,  all  participants  were  assessed  as  to  their 
level  of  situational  empathy.  Finally,  participants  were  given  an  opportunity  to  help  the 
woman  who  was  receiving  shocks  by  trading  places  with  her  for  part,  or  all,  of  the 
remaining  time  period.  Whether  participants  agreed  to  trade  places,  and  if  so,  for  how 
long,  was  the  dependent  variable.  The  researchers  hypothesized  that  participants  in  the 
low-empathy  conditions  would  tend  to  experience  personal  distress,  and  thus  respond  in 
an  egoistic  manner  by  addressing  their  own  discomfort  rather  than  that  of  the  victim. 


They  predicted  that  these  participants  would  not  help  if  escape  was  easy  (which  would 
reduce  their  own  distress),  but  would  help  if  escape  was  difficult  (which,  since  they  could 
not  escape,  would  be  the  only  way  to  ameliorate  their  own  distress).  Alternatively, 
altruistic  helpers  (those  in  the  high-empathy  conditions)  were  predicted  to  help  whether 
or  not  they  could  escape  easily,  because  their  concern  would  be  for  the  victim's  distress 
and  not  their  own.  Results  were  precisely  as  the  researchers  predicted,  lending  further 
support  for  the  empnthy-prosocial  behavior  hypothesis. 

Batson,  Duncan,  Ackerman,  Buckley,  and  Birch  (198 1 ) designed  and 
implemented  a second  study  that  would  induce  empathy  more  directly  than  would 
similarity  to  the  person  in  need.  This  time  the  empathy  manipulation  involved  a 
misattribution  technique,  whereby  half  of  the  participants  were  told  that  a (placebo)  drug 
they  had  taken  for  a different  study  (which  did  not  exist)  would  make  them  feel  uneasy, 
anxious,  and  distressed.  The  researchers  believed  that  any  distress  these  participants  felt 
while  watching  the  woman  receive  shocks  would  be  attributed  to  the  placebo,  rather  than 
to  their  reaction  to  the  woman  receiving  shocks.  Further,  they  would  then  attribute  any 
cmpathic  concern  they  felt  to  their  reaction  to  the  woman  being  shocked  (not  the 
placebo),  and  would  therefore  behave  in  an  altruistic  manner.  The  other  participants  were 
told  that  the  placebo  would  make  them  feel  emotionally  warm  and  sensitive,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  would  then  attribute  any  distress  they  felt  to  watching  the  woman 
endure  shocks.  These  participants  were  expected  to  behave  in  an  egoistic  fashion.  Results 
indicated  that  participants  acted  as  predicted.  Further,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first 
experiment,  participants  in  the  easy-escape,  high-distress  condition  offered  to  help 


significantly  less  than  did  participants  in  die  other  three  condidons.  Once  again,  the 
researchers  concluded  that  the  cmpathy-prosocial  behavior  hypothesis  was  supported,  and 
that  feeling  personal  distress  in  situations  that  are  easily  escaped  from  leads  to  a lack  of 
prosocial  behavior. 

Stiff,  Dillard,  Somcra,  Kim.  and  Sleight  ( 1 988)  examined  the  nature  of  the 
relationships  between  three  components  of  empathy  (porspeedve  taking,  personal 
distress,2  and  cmpathic  concern)  ns  well  as  how  each  of  these  elements  relate  to  prosocial 
behavior.  Two  different  measures  of  prosocial  behavior  were  used:  a traditional  method 
involving  willingness  to  render  assistance,  and  an  assessment  of  communicative 
responsiveness — which  was  operationalized  as  the  "ability  to  listen  and  respond 
effectively  to  another  in  distress."  (p.200)  Two  experiments  were  performed,  the  first  to 
develop  a model  for  predicting  prosocial  behavior  using  the  three  elements  of  empathy, 
and  the  second  to  test  the  model.  In  the  first  study.  1 71  college-student  participants 
completed  measures  of  three  elements  of  empathy  (perspective  taking,  personal  distress, 
and  empathic  concern)  and  were  assessed  in  terms  of  their  communicative 
responsiveness.  Then,  after  watching  a video  about  an  organization  that  benefits  children 
having  cancer,  participants  were  given  the  opportunity  to  assist  with  preparations  for  a 
camp  sponsored  by  the  organization.  (To  ensure  that  participants  who  indicated 
willingness  to  help  would  actually  do  so,  they  were  instructed  to  report  to  another 
location  at  another  time;  only  those  who  showed  up  to  volunteer  were  counted  as 


‘The  study  authors  use  the  term  emotional  contagion. 


riding  traditional  prosocial  assistance.)  A path  analysis  revealed  a model  wherein 


perspective  taking  predicted  cmpnthic  concern,  which  predicted  both  personal  distress 
and  communicative  responsiveness  (one  form  of  prosocial  behavior).  Personal  distress, 
however,  was  negatively  associated  with  communicative  responsiveness,  whereas 
communicative  responsiveness  predicted  volunteering  to  help  (another  form  of  prosocial 
behavior). 

In  the  second  study  by  Stiff,  Dillard.  Somcra,  Kim,  and  Sleight  (1988),  126 
participants  completed  the  same  initial  inventories  that  were  used  in  the  first  study  to 
measure  the  three  sub-components  of  empathy  and  communicative  responsiveness. 
Instead  of  assessing  willingness  to  volunteer  as  an  additional  measure  of  prosocial 
behavior,  however,  participants  completed  a writing  task  designed  to  ascertain  their  skill 
at  providing  emotional  comfort  to  someone  in  need,  A path  analysis  indicated  the 
identical  pattern  of  relationships  as  was  found  in  the  first  study.  Stiff  Dillard,  Somera. 
Kim.  and  Sleight  concluded  that  their  findings  support  prior  research  showing  that  taking 
another's  perspective  is  one  initial  response  to  someone  in  need,  and  that  this  leads  to 
cmpathic  concern  for  the  welfare  of  that  person.  Unexpectedly,  however,  personal  distress 
was  not  a separate  initial  response  to  someone  in  need,  but  rather  was  preceded  by  both 
perspective  taking  and  cmpathic  concern.  The  study  authors  argue  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  understand  another  person's  crisis  from  that  person's  standpoint  (perspective 
taking)  and  also  feel  compassion  and  concern  for  that  person  before  experiencing 
personal  distress  (which  in  turn  reduces  the  probability  that  assistance  will  be  given). 
Thus,  they  contend,  cmpathic  concern  may  produce  one  of  two  opposing  outcomes: 


prosocial  behavior  (posilive  action)  or  feelings  of  personal  distress  which  are  likely  to 
result  in  a lack  of  prosocial  behavior  (inaction). 

Eisenberg,  Fabes.  Miller,  Fultz,  Shell,  Mathy,  and  Reno  (1989)  used  both  self- 
report  and  physiological  measures  of  empathic  concern’  and  personal  distress  in  an 
empathy-prosocia!  behavior  study  involving  62  undergraduate  college  students.  The 
researchers  tested  one  of  Batson's  ( 1 987a)  hypotheses  that  when  escape  front  a potential 
helping  situation  is  easy,  persons  who  have  high  levels  of  empathic  concern  will  tend  to 
help  (because  they  arc  concerned  more  with  addressing  the  victim's  needs  rather  than 
their  own),  whereas  individuals  who  exhibit  high  levels  of  personal  distress  will  escape 
(because  they  are  more  concerned  with  their  own  needs  than  the  victim’s).  Physiological 
assessments  were  included  because  of  previous  empirical  indications  that  self-report  data 
on  empathy  sometimes  appear  to  be  biased  by  social  demand  characteristics,  a need  to  sec 
oneself  as  behaving  in  a socially  desirable  manner,  or  both  (Archer,  Diaz-Loving, 
Gollwitzer,  Davis,  & Foushee,  1981;  Eisenberg,  Miller.  Schaller.  Fabes,  Fultz,  Shell,  & 
Shea,  1 989).  Other  evidence  suggests  that  physiological  measures  avoid  this  problem 
(Eisenberg  & Miller,  1987).  However,  since  self-report  data  also  were  to  be  collected, 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  experimental  phase  of  the  study,  participants  completed  the 
Marlowe-Crowne  Social  Desirability  Scale  (Crownc  & Marlowe,  1 960)  so  that  the  social 
desirability  factor  could  be  measured  and,  if  necessary,  controlled  for.  Participants  were 
not  aware  that  this  initial  assessment  hod  anything  to  do  with  the  subsequent  experimental 


They  use  the  term  sympathy . 


component  of  the  study  so  that  a dispositional  (rather  than  situational)  measure  of  social 
desirability  would  be  obtained. 

During  the  experimental  phase  of  Eisenberg,  Fabes.  Miller.  Fultz,  Shell,  Mathy, 

children  who  had  been  hospitalized  as  a result  of  a car  accident;  the  woman  expressed 
difficulty  coping  with  the  various  impacts  the  accident  was  having  on  her  children  and  on 
her  as  a single  parent.  While  watching  the  video,  participants'  heart  rate  was  recorded 
using  electrocardiograph  equipment,  and  their  facial  expressions  were  videotaped  from 
behind  a one-way  mirror.  After  viewing  the  videotape,  participants  completed  self-report 
measures  of  situational  empathic  concern  and  personal  distress,  and  were  given  an 
opportunuv  to  volunteer  time  to  assist  the  single  parent  and  her  children.  The  choice  of 
whether  or  not  to  volunteer  was  completely  anonymous  and  without  obligation,  thus 
classifying  the  choice  as  an  easy-escape  situation.  The  physiological  and  self-report  data 
were  used  both  separately  and  in  combination  for  statistical  analyses  purposes,  and  social 
desirability  was  controlled  for  relative  to  the  self-report  data.  Results  showed  Dial  both 
the  physiological  and  self-report  indexes  of  empathic  concern  predicted  prosocial 
behavior  intentions  in  a positive  direction,  and  that  physiological  (but  not  self-report) 
measures  of  personal  distress  were  cither  not  associated  with  or  negatively  associated 
with  intent  to  provide  prosocial  assistance. 

Eisenberg.  Fabes,  Miller,  Fultz,  Shell,  Mathy.  and  Reno  (1989)  posited  that  the 
reason  self-reported  personal  distress  was  not  found  to  be  negatively  related,  or  unrelated, 
to  prosocial  intent  (indeed,  results  indicated  a marginally  significant,  positive  relation 
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bclwecn  personal  disiress  and  lo  intern  to  provide  assistance)  was  because  their  method  of 
obtaining  self-reported  personal  distress  (a  composite  index  of  participant-endorsed 
adjectives)  may  have  reflected  participants'  perceptions  of  the  distress  felt  by  the  woman 
on  the  videotape  rather  than  their  own  distress.  Thus,  feelings  of  distress  as  measured  in 
this  study  may  have  been  a component  of  other-oriented  empathic  concern  rather  than 
self-oriented  personal  distress,  and  therefore  would  be  expected  to  relate  positively  to 
intent  to  provide  prosocial  behavior.  This  interpretation  was  supported  by  the  fact  that 
participants'  self-reported  empathic  concern  and  personal  distress  were  significantly 
related  (empathic  concern  and  personal  distress  arc  thought  to  be  independent  and 
mutually  exclusive  emotions).  Further,  the  authors  point  out,  this  same  explanation  was 
used  in  several  prior  studies  (e-g.,  Batson,  Dyck,  Brandt,  Batson.  Powell,  McMaster,  & 
Griffith  1988)  that  found  similar  results.  Overall,  the  authors  conclude  that  their  results 
provide  additional  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  personal  distress  is  negatively  related — or 
unrelated — -to  prosocial  tendencies,  while  empathic  concern  is  positively  related  to 
prosocial  intentions. 

A pair  of  studies  performed  by  Bagozzi  and  Moore  ( 1 994)  found  results  that,  on 
the  surface,  appeared  to  show  that  personal  distress  and  empathic  concern  are  related  (as 
did  the  previously  reviewed  study  by  Eiscnbcrg.  Fabes,  Miller,  Fultz,  Shell.  Mathy,  and 
Reno.  1989).  Bagozzi  and  Moore  (1994)  examined  the  variables  that  induce  people  to 
respond  in  a prosocial  manner  to  public  service  advertisements  about  child  abuse 
prevention  and  intervention.  Using  a rationale  based  on  Lazarus's  (1991)  cognitive- 
behavioral  theory  of  coping  and  the  negative  state  relief  model  of  prosocial  behavior 


(Cialdini,  Darby,  & Vincent,  1973;  Cialdini  & Kcnrick.  1976),  Bagozzi  and  Moore 
(1994)  hypothesized  that  exposure  to  advertisements  about  child  abuse  and  its  prevention 
would  trigger  a chain  of  reactions.  Initially,  the  viewer  would  perform  a cognitive 
appraisal  (perspective  taking)  ofintemal  and  situational  factors  relevant  to  the  issue  of 
child  abuse.  This  would  lead  to  a combination  of  four  distinct  negative  emotions  (anger, 
sadness,  fear,  and  tension)  which  would  lead  to  feelings  of  empathic  concern.  The  need  to 
alleviate  the  uncomfortable  feelings  together  with  the  experiencing  of  empathic  concern 
would  provide  the  motivation  to  assist  the  person  in  need. 

Bagozzi  and  Moore  (1994)  conducted  two  experiments  to  test  their  hypothesized 
model.  The  first  study  was  designed  to  show  that  an  emotional  public  service 
advertisement  would  initiate  the  four  steps  of  their  proposed  model  to  a greater  degree 
than  would  a rational  public  service  advertisement.  One  hundred  forty-three 
undergraduate  college  students  participated  in  this  study,  half  of  whom  were  randomly 
assigned  to  watch  an  emotional  public  service  advertisement  depicting  the  physical  abuse 
of  a child  by  an  adult  male,  while  the  other  half  watched  a rational  advertisement  that 
only  delineated  general  facts  and  statistics  about  child  abuse  in  the  United  Stales.  Alter 
viewing  one  of  the  films,  participants  completed  a survey  of  their  negative  emotions  and 
then  wrote  down  their  overall  emotional  reactions  as  well.  Trained  researchers  rated  the 
written  emotional  reaction  data  relative  to  empathic  response  categories,  including 
perspective  taking  and  empathic  concern.4  Prosocial  behavior  was  assessed  by  having 


participants  indicate  their  likelihood  of  lending  assistance  to  child  abuse  prevention 

Bagozzi  and  Moore  (1994)  used  step-down  structural  equation  multiple  analysis 
of  variance  procedures  to  test  the  main  hypotheses,  which  allowed  them  to  evaluate  the 
sequencing  and  the  strength  of  relationships  between  the  variables  in  question.  Results 
indicated  that  the  emotional  advertisement  condition  produced  significantly  higher  levels 
of  perspective  taking,  personal  distress,  cmpathic  concern,  and  willingness  to  help,  than 
did  the  rational  advertisement  condition.  Additionally,  empathy  did  indeed  appear  to 
mediate  the  relationship  between  negative  emotions  and  intent  to  help,  as  the  researchers 
had  hypothesized.  However,  for  participants  in  the  emotional  advertisement  condition 
(but  not  the  rational  advertisement  condition),  there  was  a significant  direct  relationship 
between  empathy  and  intent  to  help.  This  finding  was  not  expected  by  the  researchers 
because  it  did  not  fit  the  hypothesized  response  pattern — but  it  is  precisely  what  most 
other  studies  have  found  in  terms  of  the  relationship  between  empathy  and  prosociat 
behavior. 

The  second  study  performed  by  Bagozzi  and  Moore  (1994)  sought  to  focus  more 
specifically  on  the  connection  between  negative  emotions  and  empathy.  Participants  were 
75  undergraduates  who  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  three  conditions  corresponding 
to  differing  levels  of  emotional  intensity  of  the  viewed  advertisement  (high  intensity, 
medium  intensity,  and  low  intensity).  All  variable  data  were  collected  in  the  same  fashion 
as  in  the  first  study,  except  that  empathy  was  assessed  using  a researcher-designed 
inventoiy.  Results  showed  that  levels  of  negative  aficct,  empathy,  and  intent  to  help  were 
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significantly  higher  in  Ihc  high  emotional  intensity  condition  as  compared  to  the  average 
of  the  means  of  the  other  two  conditions. 

At  first  glance,  the  results  of  the  two  studies  by  Bagozzi  and  Moore  ( 1 994)  appear 
to  refute  empathy-prosocial  behavior  research  showing  that  increased  personal  distress 
tends  to  decrease  the  likelihood  of  helping,  while  higher  levels  of  cmpathic  concern 
usually  increase  the  probability  of  assisting.  However,  the  results  can  be  reconciled  in 
much  the  same  way  that  Eiscnboig,  Fabes.  Miller,  Fultz,  Shell.  Mathy,  and  Reno  (1989, 
reviewed  earlier)  explained  their  similar  findings.  It  is  plausible  that  Ihc  negative 
emotions  experienced  by  participants  in  the  Bagozzi  and  Moore  (1994)  studies  were  not 
self-oriented  feelings  of  distress  precipitated  by  the  child-abuse  victim  (as  those 
researchers  assumed),  but  rather  emotions  of  anger  oriented  toward  the  perpetrator  of  the 
abuse.  An  increased  intent  to  help  child-abuse  victims  motivated  by  anger  toward 
perpetrators  of  child  abuse  would  make  sense,  because  the  anger  probably  precipitates 
empathic  concern  toward  the  victims.  Furthermore,  the  participants  in  the  Bagozzi  and 
Moore  (1994)  studies  were  not  asked  to  help  the  victim  portrayed  in  the  video  (as  is  the 
case  in  most  empathy-prosocial  behavior  studies),  so  there  would  be  no  reason  for  them 
to  experience  personal  anxiety  and  distress  relative  to  helping.  And  finally,  the 
unexpected  direct  relationship  between  empathy  and  intent  to  help  in  the  first  study 
suggests  that  participants'  intentions  to  help  were  not  necessarily  predicated  on  feeling 
negative  emotions,  but  occurred  as  a result  of  cmpathic  concern  alone. 

Thus.  Bagozzi  and  Moore's  (1994)  study  findings  can  be  interpreted  in  such  a way 
that  they  fit  the  pattern  of  results  obtained  by  most  other  empathy-prosocial  behavior 
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researchers.  Additionally,  these  two  studies  comprise  a good  example  of  empathy- 
prosocial  behavior  research  conducted  in  a more  naturalistic  setting  and  focusing  on  more 
realistic  issues  titan  is  the  case  with  much  of  the  mainstream  research  in  this  area. 

Lee  and  Holden  ( 1 999)  performed  a study  that  represents  another  example  of 
empathy-prosocial  behavior  research  that  docs  not  focus  exclusively  on  participant 
responses  to  persons  in  specific  distressful  situations.  These  authors  investigated 
environmentally  conscious  behavior,  citing  two  reasons  for  including  pro-environmental 
behavior  in  the  domain  of  prosocial  behavior.  First,  environmentally  conscious  efforts 
often  entail  costs  in  terms  of  time,  money,  or  both.  And  second,  other  people,  not  the 
individual,  primarily  stand  to  gain  from  pro-environmental  action.  Lee  and  Holden  point 
out  that  the  environment  itself  is  not  the  "distressed  victim."  but  rather,  other  peoples' 
need  for  a better,  healthier  environment.  Thus,  this  study  investigated  not  only  situational 
factors  that  lead  to  prosocial  behavior,  but  also  included  both  dispositional  and  situational 
variables.  Lee  and  Holden  based  their  hypotheses  on  Batson’s  (1987a)  three-path 
prosocial  behavior  model,  predicting  that  situational  personal  distress  and  situational 
empathic  concern  would  increase  individuals'  own  environmentally  conscious  behavior. 
Also  predicted,  based  on  prior  research  on  determinants  of  environmentally  conscious 
behavior,  was  that  situational  self-efficacy  would  increase  individuals'  pro-environmental 
behavior. 

Participants  in  the  Lee  and  Holden  ( 1 999)  study  were  78  undergraduate  college 
students  who  completed  a questionnaire  regarding  pro-environmental  attitudes  (including 
predisposilional  beliefs  and  feelings),  situational  efficacy,  situational  empathic  concern. 


and  situational  personal  distress.  Dependent  variables  included  two  categories  of  pro- 
environmental  behaviors  performed  voluntarily  by  individuals:  activities  involving  high- 
costs.  and  activities  involving  low-costs.  Multiple  regression  analyses  revealed  that 
although  predispositional  attitudes  did  significantly  predict  pro-environmental  behavior, 
they  contributed  little  to  the  amount  of  variance  explained.  However,  situational  personal 
distress  and  situational  empathic  concern  were  also  significant  predictors  of  both  high- 
ond  low-cost  individual  behavior,  and  moreover,  accounted  for  more  variance  than  did 
attitudes  alone.  Situational  self-efficacy  was  a significant  predictor  of  high-cost,  but  not 
low-cost,  pro-environmental  behavior  (the  authors  posit  that  low-cost  pro-environmental 
behavior  was  not  associated  with  increased  self-efficacy  because  performance  of  low-cost 
pro-environmental  behavior  docs  not  require  a great  deal  of  self-efficacy).  Lee  and 
Holden  (1999)  concluded  that  their  results  provide  compelling  confirmation  of  Batson's 
(1987a)  three-path  model  of  prosoc  ial  behavior.  It  should  be  noted  that  because  the  "crisis 
situation"  in  this  particular  study  was  not  immediate,  and  the  "victims"  were  not 
identified  or  even  proximal  to  the  participants,  the  personal  distress  variable  probably  is 
not  functionally  equivalent  to  personal  distress  as  measured  in  other  empalhy-prosocia! 
behavior  studies.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  in  this  instance  that  personal  distress  was 
actually  a facet  of  empathic  concern. 

An  early  attempt  at  investigating  the  association  between  dispositional  and 
situational  empathy  on  ptosocial  behavior,  was  conducted  by  Davis  (1983b).  The 
Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  (a  measure  of  trait  perspective  taking,  trait  personal 
distress,  and  trait  empathic  concern,  Davis,  1980)  was  administered  to  158  college 
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students  several  weeks  prior  to  the  cxpcriinental  phase  of  the  study.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  experimental  phase,  all  participants  listened  to  a tape  recording  about  upcoming 

to  this  tape,  participants  completed  a mood  measure  as  a baseline  assessment  of  state 
cmpathic  concern  and  stale  personal  distress.  Next,  participants  heard  a tape  recording  of 
a female  college  student  who  was  in  distress.  Half  of  the  participants  were  told  to  try  to 
understand  the  woman's  plight  from  her  perspective  (to  induce  situational  empathic 
concern),  while  the  other  half  were  told  only  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
tape  recording.  After  listening  to  the  tape,  participants'  current  state  of  empathic  concent 
and  personal  distress  were  again  assessed  using  the  mood  measure,  and  then  they  were 
asked  if  they  would  be  willing  to  assist  the  woman  on  the  tape. 

Results  of  the  Davis  ( 1 983b)  study  showed  that  emotional  concern  was 
significantly  associated  with  helping,  whereas  personal  distress  was  not  (a  well- 
established  finding  in  the  prosocial  behavior  literature).  Additionally,  trait  emotional 
concern  was  significantly  related  to  state  empathic  concern,  whereas  trait  perspective 
taking  was  unrelated  to  state  emotional  concern.  Thus,  evidence  appeared  to  show  that 
state  empathic  concern  could  predict  prosocial  behavior  (because  trait  empathic  concern 
predicted  state  empathic  concern,  which  predicted  helping). 

However,  when  Davis  (1983b)  ran  a set  of  hierarchical  regression  analyses  using 
the  trail  measures  of  perspective  taking  and  emotional  concern  as  predictors  of  offers  to 
help,  some  unexpected  results  were  revealed.  First,  trait  empathic  concern  did  not  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  helping  behavior  (although,  neither  did  trait  perspective  taking  directly 


predict  helping  behavior).  Instead,  higher  levels  of  trait  perspective  taking  significantly 
predicted  helping  behavior  only  for  those  participants  who  were  induced  to  experience 


situational  cmpathic  concern  (by  taking  the  perspective  of  the  needful  other).  This  finding 
may  suggest  that,  for  those  persons  who  have  a predisposition  towaid  taking  another's 
perspective,  being  "reminded"  to  lake  that  other's  perspective  in  a specific  situation  tends 
to  induce  stronger  feelings  of  empathic  concern,  which  consequently  motivate  prosocial 
behavior.  A third  unexpected  result  was  that  participants  who  scored  higher  on  trait 
empathic  concern  and  were  npt  induced  to  feel  situational  empathic  concern  tended  to 
offer  help  more  often  than  those  who  were  induced  to  experience  empathic  concern. 
Although  this  result  initially  appears  to  be  at  odds  with  a link  between  dispositional  and 
situational  empathic  concern  relative  to  predicting  prosociai  behavior,  closer  inspection 


may  reveal  otherwise.  It  is  possible  that  persons  who  show  high  levels  of  trait  emotional 
concern  react  negatively  to  being  induced  to  feel  emotional  concern  in  specific  situations, 
whereas  if  they  are  not  told  to  do  something  they  already  do  naturally,  their  predisposition 
to  feel  empathic  concern  for  others  motivates  them  to  provide  assistance.  In  summary, 
some  of  the  results  of  this  study  appear  to  support  the  idea  that  selected  personality  trails 
may  be  adequate  predictors  of  situational  prosocial  behavior,  while  other  results  only  add 
to  the  confusion  surrounding  this  issue,  thus  confirming  its  complexity. 

Another  study  by  Davis  (1983c)  establishes  strong  support  for  a link  between 
dispositional  empathic  concern  and  prosocial  behavior  in  a specific  situation.  Davis 
observed  that  the  primary  method  of  motivating  viewers  to  donate  money  to  the  annual 
Jerry  Lewis  Muscular  Dystrophy  telethon  aired  on  Labor  Day  weekend  appeared  to  be  to 
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induce  empathic  concern  for  victims  of  muscular  dystrophy.  To  test  his  hypothesis  and 
explore  die  effectiveness  of  the  induction  technique,  Davis  recruited  186  college  students 
soon  after  the  annual  airing  of  the  telethon,  and  asked  them  to  complete  the  Interpersonal 
Reactivity  Index  (Davis.  1980)  as  a measure  of  their  trait  perspective  taking,  trait  personal 
distress,  and  trait  cmpathic  concern.  Davis  (1983c)  hoped  to  show  that  scores  on  the 
empathic  concern  subscale  (but  not  the  perspective  taking  or  personal  distress  subscales) 
of  the  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  would  predict  level  of  monetary  donations  to  the 
telethon.  Results  of  simultaneous  solution  multiple  regression  analyses  (which  show  the 
effect  of  each  predictor  variable  after  controlling  for  all  other  predictor  variables) 
indicated  that  trait  empathic  concern  scores  were  a significant,  positive  predictor  of  level 
of  monetary  donation.  Trail  perspective  taking  and  trait  personal  distress  scores  were  not 
related  to  level  of  monetary  donation.  Davis  noted  that  although  the  results  pertaining  to 
empathic  concern  as  a predictor  of  prosocial  behavior  were  indeed  significant,  the  amount 
of  correlation  between  the  two  variables  was  low  (0.21 ).  He  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that 
a dispositional,  rather  than  situational,  measure  of  empathic  concern  was  used  to  predict 
prosocial  behavior  in  a specific  situation.  Nevertheless,  this  study  shows  that  trait  levels 
of  empathic  concern  can  be  a somewhat  reliable  predictor  of  prosocial  behavior. 

Eisenberg,  Miller.  Schaller,  Fabes,  Fultz,  Shell,  and  Shea  (1989)  investigated  both 
dispositional  and  situational  antecedents  to  prosocial  behavior,  and  also  examined  the 
role  of  social  evaluation  in  the  effects  of  empathic  concern  on  prosocial  behavior.  Prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  experimental  phase  of  the  study,  78  college  students  completed 
several  personality  assessments,  including  two  social  desirability  scales  and  an  emotional 
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empathy  scale  (participants  were  unaware  that  this  data  collection  was  connected  to  the 
experimental  phase).  For  tire  experimental  phase,  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to 
either  an  experimental  group  or  a control  group.  Those  in  the  experimental  group  were 
led  to  believe  that  electrocardiogram  equipment  (to  which  they  were  connected  via 
electrode  leads)  in  an  adjoining  room  could  accurately  report  their  altitudes  and  emotional 
reactions.  Participants  in  the  control  group  were  told  that  the  electrocardiogram 
equipment  was  merely  to  recoid  their  physiological  responses  during  the  experiment. 
Next,  all  participants  completed  the  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  (Davis.  1980)  as  a 
measure  of  their  trait  perspective  taking,  personal  distress,  and  empathic  concern. 
Participants  then  watched  a videotaped  television  interview  with  a mother  who,  along 
with  her  children,  had  been  hospitalized  after  an  automobile  accident.  The  woman,  a 
single  parent,  was  very  concerned  about  being  able  to  cope  with  daily  living  activities 
(cleaning,  shopping,  cooking,  etc.)  and  the  financial  and  emotional  aftermath  of  the 
accident  after  being  discharged  from  the  hospital.  When  the  videotape  was  finished, 
participants  completed  a reaction  questionnaire  measuring  their  situational  personal 
distress,  cmpalhic  concern,  and  sadness,  and  then  were  given  an  opportunity  to  assist  the 
woman  on  the  videotape  with  daily  living  activities  of  their  own  choosing. 

Results  of  the  Eisenbcrg,  Miller,  Schaller,  Fabes,  Fultz,  Shell,  and  Shea  (1989) 
study  showed  that  the  effects  of  situational  empathic  concern  on  helping  was  somewhat 
moderated  by  social  evaluation  concerns,  whereas  social  evaluation  was  largely 
uninvolved  in  the  effects  of  the  dispositional  variables  on  prosocial  behavior. 
Additionally,  dispositional  perspective  taking  and  dispositional  empathic  concern  were 


significantly  related  to  helping  intentions,  both  directly  and  mediated  by  situational 


empathic  concern.  This  finding  involving  dispositional  factors  as  predictors  of  prosocial 
behavior  (whether  or  not  mediated  by  situational  variables)  supported  the  study 
hypotheses  and  established  evidence  that  dispositional  perspective  taking  and  empathic 
concern  may  play  central  roles  in  predicting  prosocial  behavior. 

In  another  exploration  of  dispositional  and  situational  antecedents  to  prosocial 
behavior.  Carlo.  Eiscnbcrg,  Troycr.  Switzer,  and  Speer  (1991)  focused  on  the  particular 
helping  situation  conditions  that  might  enhance  the  probability  of  help  being  given.  These 
researchers  predicted  that  persons  who  have  a prosocial  predisposition  (altruistic 
personality)  would  be  more  likely  than  others  to  give  assistance  to  a needy  person  when  it 
would  be  very  easy  not  to  help  (i.e..  easy-escape  situation)  and  when  the  needs  of  the 
person  are  salient.  Additionally,  they  predicted  that  trait,  as  opposed  to  state,  antecedents 
of  prosocial  behavior  would  be  more  likely  to  result  in  prosocial  behavior  in  less 
structured  or  emotionally  evocative  conditions  (when,  for  instance,  social  demand 
characteristics  are  not  present),  whereas  situational  factors  would  be  associated  with  more 
helping  than  dispositional  factors  in  situations  that  are  highly  structured  or  emotionally 

Shortly  before  the  experimental  phase  of  the  Carlo.  Eisenberg,  Troyer.  Switzer, 
and  Speer  (1991)  study.  109  college  students  were  administered  inventory  measures  of 
trait  social  desirability,  trait  emotionality,  ascription  of  responsibility,  social 
responsibility,  and  the  trait  perspective  taking,  unit  personal  distress,  and  trait  empathic 
concern  subscales  of  the  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  (Davis.  1980).  Participants 
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thought  that  this  initial  data  gathering  session  was  unrelated  to  the  subsequent  portion  of 
the  study.  For  the  experimental  phase,  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  four 
conditions:  low-evocative,  easy-escape;  low-evocative,  diflicult-escape;  high-cvocativc. 
easy-escape;  high-evocative,  difficult-escape,  Participants  in  all  conditions  watched  a 
videotape  of  a male  researcher  interviewing  a young  woman  who  ostensibly  was  rating 
the  journalistic  quality  of  several  sexual  assault  descriptions.  The  young  woman  soon 
began  to  display  obvious  but  mild  cues  that  she  was  feeling  uncomfortable.  She  then 
divulged  that  she  was  recently  sexually  assaulted,  so  the  task  was  somewhat  difficult  for 
her.  At  this  point,  the  two  evocative  conditions  were  implemented,  such  that  those  in  the 
high-evocative  condition  saw  the  young  woman  becoming  increasingly  upset  and 
agitated,  whereas  in  the  low-evocative  condition  her  affect  remained  fairly  benign.  After  a 
short  time,  participants  were  given  the  opportunity  to  help  the  young  woman  by 
completing  the  assault-description  rating  task  for  her.  and  the  escape  conditions  were 
implemented.  The  easy-escape  condition  allowed  participants  to  leave  immediately  if  they 
wished  not  to  help,  whereas  in  the  difficult-escape  condition  they  would  have  to  watch 
the  young  woman  complete  the  task  if  they  chose  not  to  help  her.  At  different  times 
during  the  viewing,  participants  were  administered  mood  checklists  to  tap  their  situational 
personal  distress  and  situational  empathic  concern. 

Results  of  the  Carlo,  Eisenberg,  Troyer,  Switzer,  and  Speer  (1991  > study  partially 
supported  both  hypotheses,  showing  that  after  controlling  for  social  desirability,  high 
levels  of  dispositional  prosocial  tendencies  (composite  indexes  of  trait  ascription  of 
responsibility,  social  responsibility,  perspective  taking,  and  empathic  concern)  were 


significantly  related  to  level  of  helping  for  participants  in  the  high-evocative,  easy-escape 
condition  (although  levels  of  helping  were  not  highest  for  participants  in  this  condition,  as 
was  expected).  In  addition,  situational  personal  distress  was  unrelated  to  level  of  helping 
behavior  in  all  four  conditions,  while  the  strongest  relationship  between  situational 
empathic  concern  and  helping  was  in  the  high-evocative,  easy-escape  condition  (and  was 
almost  as  strong  as  the  other  three  conditions  combined).  This  finding  is  very  supportive 
of  the  notion  that  situational  empathic  concern  is  a good  predictor  of  prosocial  behavior. 
Nevertheless,  the  findings  involving  the  dispositional  variables  confirms  that  these  factors 
also  play  a role  in  motivating  prosocial  behavior  in  certain  contexts. 

Carlo,  Allen,  and  Buhman  (1999)  contend  that  one  of  the  possible  reasons  for 
inconsistent  and  weak  associations  between  personality  dispositions  and  prosocial 
behavior  is  that  additive,  rather  than  multiplicative,  models  have  been  used.  To  test  this 
assumption,  they  formulated  an  interactive  model  involving  trait  perspective  taking,  trait 
empathic  concern,’  and  trait  personal  distress  as  predictors  of  prosocial  behavior  and  then 
conducted  an  empirical  investigation.  They  hypothesized  that  in  order  for  prosocial 
behavior  to  be  reliably  predicted,  cither  trait  perspective  taking  would  have  to  be  high  and 
trait  personal  distress  low,  or  trait  empathic  concern  would  have  to  be  high  and  trait 
personal  distress  low.  Study  participants  consisted  of  121  undergraduate  college  students 
who  completed  a multidimensional  measure  of  trait  empathy  (the  Interpersonal  Reactivity 
Scale,  Davis,  1980),  and  a social  desirability  scale  (Crowne  & Marlowe,  1960).  Six 


’The  study  authors  used  the  term  sympathy. 


weeks  later,  participants  were  given  a chance  to  volunteer  for  several  local  community 
service  agencies;  participants  were  unaware  that  the  volunteer  opportunity  was  connected 
to  the  earlier  component  of  tile  study.  Although  participants  who  agreed  to  volunteer  were 
later  given  the  option  to  follow  through  on  their  intent,  only  the  number  of  hours  they 
planned  to  volunteer  were  used  in  the  study  analyses. 

Initial  analysis  of  the  Carlo.  Allen,  and  Buhman  (1999)  study  data  indicated  that 
trait  perspective  taking  was  mudcrately  related  to  empathic  concent  in  a positive 
direction,  but  unrelated  to  personal  distress  and  relatively  independent  of  volunteering. 
Empathic  concern  was  only  slightly  related  to  personal  distress,  but  moderately  and 
positively  correlated  with  volunteering.  Because  social  desirability  was  found  to  be 
related  to  all  three  independent  variables,  and  subsequent  analyses  of  variance  showed 
that  females  had  consistently  higher  scores  on  all  variables  than  did  males,  social 
desirability  and  gender  were  both  used  as  covariates  in  all  remaining  analyses.  A 
hierarchical  multiple  regression  analysis  revealed  that  there  was  no  main  effect 
relationship  between  trail  personal  distress  and  volunteering,  but  there  were  moderate 
linear  relationships  between  trait  perspective  taking  and  volunteering,  and  between  trait 
empathic  concern  and  volunteering,  respectively.  However,  when  level  of  dispositional 
personal  distress  was  low,  level  of  dispositional  perspective  taking  predicted  intent  to 
volunteer  in  a positive  manner,  further,  when  dispositional  personal  distress  was 
moderate  or  higher,  dispositional  perspective  taking  was  not  associated  with  volunteering. 
Unexpectedly,  trait  empathic  concern  was  not  predictive  of  volunteering  at  any  level  of 
trait  personal  distress. 


Carlo,  Allen,  and  Buhman  (1999)  concluded  lhal  a multiplicative  relationship 


does  appear  to  exist  between  trait  personal  distress  and  trait  perspective  taking  in 
predicting  prosocial  behavior,  but  that  trait  empalhic  concern  may  only  have  a linear 
connection  to  prosocial  behavior.  This  research  supports  the  notion  that  the  construct  of 
empathy  is  indeed  multidimensional,  being  comprised  of  perspective  taking,  personal 
distress,  and  cmpathic  concern.  It  also  indicates  that  trait  perspective  taking,  personal 
distress,  and  entpathic  concern  probably  are  related  to  prosocial  behavior  in  both 
independent  and  interactive  fashion. 

Despite  the  various  methodological  problems  associated  with  cmpatliy- 
prosocial  behavior  studies  involving  children  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  1 ),  two  such 
studies  warrant  inclusion  in  this  literature  review  because  of  their  relevance  to  the 
proposed  study,  in  that  both  involve  the  elements  of  empathy  central  to  the  present 
proposal,  and  both  have  to  do  with  dispositional  antecedents  of  prosocial  behavior.  The 
first,  by  Litvack-Millcr,  McDougall.  and  Romney  ( 1 997),  involved  478  children  from  2", 
4lh,  and  6th  grades  who  completed  an  adapted  version  of  the  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index 
(a  measure  of  trait  perspective  taking,  trait  personal  distress,  and  trait  cmpathic  concern, 
Davis.  1 980)  and  a social  desirability  scale  of  the  researchers’  design.  Students' 
dispositional  prosocial  behavior  tendencies  were  assessed  usings  questionnaire 
developed  for  the  study  that  involved  self-report  reactions  to  several  vignettes  describing 
a variety  of  persons  (and  a puppy)  who  were  in  need  of  assistance.  Teachers  also  rated 
students  in  terms  of  their  levels  of  prosocial  behavior  in  the  classroom.  At  this  point, 
participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  a treatment  group  or  a control  group.  Prior  to 
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walching  a film  about  a family  needing  financial  assistance  and  a program  designed  to 
help  such  families,  the  experimental  group  was  told  to  take  the  perspective  of  the  persons 
in  need  portrayed  in  the  film  (to  induce  situational  cmpathic  concern),  whereas  the 
control  group  was  not  given  any  induction.  Aficr  viewing  the  film,  all  participants  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  donate  money  to  the  assistance  program  or  donate  time  to  help 
raise  money  for  the  program. 

Results  of  the  Litvack-Millcr,  McDougall.  and  Romney  (1997)  study  showed  that 
levels  of  dispositional  empathic  concern  increased  with  age.  and  that  both  dispositional 
cmpathic  concern  and  (to  a lesser  extent)  dispositional  perspective  taking  significantly 
predicted  prosocial  behavior,  while  dispositional  personal  distress  did  not.  These  results 
parallel  the  majority  of  empathy-prosocial  behavior  studies  using  adult  participants,  and 
provide  compelling  evidence  that  by  the  6“'  grade  the  ability  to  take  another's  perspective 
and  experience  cmpathic  concern  is  largely  developed.  Additionally,  this  study 
demonstrates  that  dispositional  perspective  taking  and  dispositional  empathic  concern  can 
reliably  predict  situational  prosocial  behavior— a finding  that  is  especially  important  to 
the  present  study. 

Another  empathy-prosocial  behavior  study  involving  somewhat  younger  children 
(ages  6 through  9)  used  a multiplicative  model  of  dispositional  affective  reasoning, 
empathic  concern.0  and  money  knowledge  to  predict  prosocial  behavior  in  the  form  of 
monetary  donations  (Knight,  Johnson.  Carlo,  & Eisenbcrg,  1 994).  Participants  were  86 


°These  researchers  use  the  functionally  equivalent  term  sympathy . 
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children,  all  of  whom  were  assessed  on  die  three  independent  variables  (the  affective 
reasoning  task  is  basically  a form  of  perspective  taking).  Participants  then  watched  a 
video  about  a girl  who  becomes  burned  in  an  accident,  is  hospitalized,  and  is  then  briefly 
shown  at  different  stages  of  recovery  (but  having  to  cope  with  teasing,  pain,  and  so  on). 
After  watching  the  video,  children  were  given  an  opportunity  to  anonymously  donate 
money  (using  money  given  to  them  for  participating  in  the  study)  for  a local  hospital  bum 
unit.  Finally,  participants  were  debriefed,  and  any  money  they  chose  to  donate  was  given 
back  to  them. 

Knight.  Johnson,  Carlo,  and  Eisenberg  (1994)  used  a hierarchical  multiple 
regression  analysis  to  measure  the  predictive  ability  of  the  three  dispositional  variables 
and  all  possible  interaction  terms  on  level  of  monetary  donation.  Several  results  were 
obtained  that  arc  of  interest  to  the  present  study  proposal.  At  the  first  step  of  the 
regression  analysis,  money  knowledge  and  empathic  concern,  but  not  affective  reasoning, 
were  significant  main  effect  predictors  of  donation  level.  At  the  second  step  of  die 
analysis,  only  the  money  knowledge  main  effect  and  the  affective  reasoning-by-money 
knowledge  interaction  term  significantly  predicted  donation  level.  Importantly,  however, 
the  addition  of  the  two-way  interaction  terms  to  the  model  almost  doubled  the  amount  of 
donation  variance  explained.  At  the  third  step  of  the  equation,  significant  terms  consisted 
of  the  main  effects  for  empathic  concern  and  money  knowledge,  the  two-way  interaction 
effect  involving  affective  reasoning  and  money  knowledge,  and  the  three-way  interaction 
involving  affective  reasoning,  money  knowledge,  and  sympathy.  Inclusion  of  the  three- 
way  interaction  term  at  the  third  step  accounted  for  a little  more  than  two-and-a-half 
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times  the  variance  explained  by  the  main  effects  alone.  Closer  inspection  of  the  three-way 
interaction  indicated  dial  monetary  donations  were  significantly  higher  for  participants 
who  scored  high  on  money  knowledge,  affective  reasoning  and  cmpalhic  concern, 
whereas  participants  who  scored  low  on  any  of  the  three  independent  variables  donated 
significantly  less. 

Knight.  Johnson,  Carlo,  and  Eiscnbcrg  (1994)  reported  additional  results  showing 
that  as  participants'  ages  increased,  they  scored  significantly  higher  on  money  knowledge 
and  donated  significantly  more.  A subsequent  multiple  regression  analysis  confirmed 
suspicions  that  donations  increased  as  participants  got  older  because  they  were  gaining 
more  knowledge  about  money  (meaning  that  increases  in  empalhic  concern  and  affective 
reasoning  were  not  related  to  maturation,  but  to  individual  differences  in  ability).  The 
researchers  concluded  that  the  use  of  the  multiplicative  three-way  interaction  term  to 
predict  prosocial  behavior  produced  a much  more  powerful  prediction-model  than  was 
obtained  by  using  an  additive  (main  effects)  model  alone.  They  recommended  that 
exploration  of  ihe  antecedents  to  prosocial  behavior  utilize  multiplicative,  rather  Ulan 
additive,  models,  especially  when  the  focus  is  on  dispositional  factors. 

Summarizing  the  research  on  the  relationship  between  die  components  of  empathy 
and  prosocial  behavior,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  compelling  empirical  evidence  indicating 
dial  empathy  experienced  as  a reaction  to  someone  else's  distress  is  actually  a 
multidimensional  construct  comprised  of  cognitive  perspective  taking,  emotional 
personal  distress  (self-oriented),  and  emotional  cmpathic  concern  (other-oriented). 
Furthermore,  perspective  taking  is  most  often  positively  associated  with  cmpadtic 
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concern  and  lends  lo  be  negatively  correlated  with  personal  distress.  Finally,  empathic 
concern,  but  not  persona]  distress,  enhances  the  probability  that  assistance  will  be  given 
lo  persons  in  need.  However,  the  associations  of  trait  measures  of  perspective  taking, 
personal  distress,  and  empathic  concern  to  prosocial  behavior  arc  much  less  clear, 
although  trait  empathic  concern  appears  lo  play  an  important  role  in  motivating  prosocial 
behavior. 


Research  on  the  Impact  of  Pets  on  Humans 

We  now  turn  to  the  research  investigating  the  positive  effects  that  pets  have  on 
people.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  given  the  tremendous  number  of  pets  present  in 
households  around  the  world,  relatively  little  research  has  focused  on  this  issue. 
Additionally,  studies  in  this  area  have  often  focused  on  the  effects  of  merely  owning  a 
pet,  rather  than  on  the  nature  of  the  human-pet  relationship.  Indeed,  a published  summary' 
of  research  presented  at  the  1987  Technology  Assessment  Workshop  on  the  Health 
Benefits  of  Pets  (National  Institutes  of  Health.  1 988)  reported  that  while  there  appeared  to 
be  small  but  significant  positive  physical  health  and  mental  health  effects  resulting  from 
simply  owning  a pet,  findings  might  well  have  been  more  substantial  and  definitive  had 
researchers  assessed  the  quality  of  the  relationship  between  pels  and  their  owners  (usually 
operal  nal  red  as  how  psychologically  attached  or  emotionally  attached  pet  caretakers 
are  to  their  pels).  Therefore,  both  of  the  following  sections  reviewing  this  research  begin 
with  studies  that  only  looked  at  pet  ownership  and  conclude  with  those  studies  measuring 
the  quality  of  the  human-pet  relationship. 
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Research  on  the  Physical  and  Psychosocial  Benefits  of  Pet  Ownership  and  Pet 

Previous  to  1980.  studies  on  the  impact  of  pet  ownership  were  primarily  anecdotal 
observations  or  pseudo-experimental  correlations,  which  did  not  produce  dependable  or 
verifiable  findings.  The  first  empirical  study  to  reliably  identify  benefits  of  animal 
companionship  was  conducted  by  Friedmann,  Kate  her.  Lynch,  and  Thomas  ( 1 980)  in  a 
study  assessing  the  impact  of  social  support  and  social  isolation  on  the  survival  rate  of 
coronary  patients.  The  researchers  hypothesized  that,  after  taking  into  account  patients' 
preexisting  medical  condition,  social  isolation  would  decrease,  and  social  support  would 
increase,  the  likelihood  of  survival.  Pet  ownership  was  included  as  a variable  because 
although  it  was  widely  assumed  that  pets  provide  social  support,  no  previous  study  had 
tested  this  assumption.  To  test  their  hypotheses,  96  Caucasian  patients  were  interviewed 
before  being  released  from  a coronary  care  inpatient  unit.  During  the  interview, 
researchers  administered  a psychological  mood  checklist  and  a social  data  inventory-. 
Additional  data  were  collected  from  the  patients'  medical  records,  including 
physiological  predictors  of  survival  after  myocardial  infarction  (to  investigate  whether  the 
effects  of  the  social  factors  were  associated  with  the  patients'  preexisting  medical 
conditions).  One  year  after  the  initial  interviews.  28  percent  of  the  participants  who  had 
no  pet  had  died,  whereas  only  6 percent  of  the  participants  who  had  a pet  had  died-a 
significant  difference.  Type  of  pel  (dogs  versus  others)  was  not  related  to  survival. 
Although  the  single  best  predictor  of  participant  survival  was  participants'  physiological 
index,  the  next  best  predictor  of  survival  was  pet  ownership.  No  other  single  factor  or 


combination  of  factors  added  a consequential  amount  of  explained  variance.  Friedmann. 
Katchcr,  Lynch,  and  Thomas  concluded  that  the  results  of  this  study  supported  their 
social  support  hypothesis  and  the  premise  that  pets  may  provide  an  important  source  of 
“social  support"  at  a life-stage  when  it  is  often  lacking. 

Fifteen  years  after  publishing  the  results  of  the  aforementioned  study.  Friedmann 
and  Thomas  (1995)  published  the  findings  of  another,  similar,  I -year  longitudinal  study. 
This  time  the  sample  was  randomly  selected,  consisting  of  369  elderly  patients  who  were 
participating  in  the  Cardiac  Arrhythmia  Suppression  Trial  testing  the  effects  of  three 
drugs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  study,  participants  were  administt 
measuring  social  support,  social  readjustment,  sis 
daily  living  activity,  and  anger  expression.  Data  were  also  collected  on  the  participant's 
demographics,  health  status  (based  on  medical  information),  any  stressful  life  events  they 


ty,  depression,  level  of 


had  experienced  within  the  prior  year,  and  whether  or  not  they  owned  a pet.  As  a group, 
pet  owners  did  not  have  any  significant  survival  advantage  over  non-pet  owners,  but 
when  dog  and  cat  owners  were  analyzed  separately,  dog  owners  had  a significantly  better 


chance  of  survival  than  non-pet  owners,  whereas  cat  owners  did  not.  Dog  ownership  (but 


not  cat  ownership)  also  was  associated  with  survival  after  controlling  for  physical  health, 
demographics,  and  psychosocial  status.  Because  previous  research  has  suggested  that  a 
possible  reason  that  dog  owners  appear  to  have  a greater  survival  rate  than  non-pet 
owners  is  that  they  are  healthier  prior  to  owning  a pet,  and  therefore  chose  to  own  dogs 
instead  of  other  types  of  pets.  Friedmann  and  Thomas  tested  this  hypothesis  by  comparing 
the  physical  health  status  of  dog  owners  to  the  physical  health  status  of  non-pet  owners. 


No  significant  differences  were  revealed  between  the  two  groups,  indicating  that  dog 


owners  are  not,  on  average,  any  more  healthy  than  owners  of  other  types  of  pets  or  people 
not  owning  pets.  This  research  study  provides  convincing  additional  support  for  the 
notion  that  dog  ownership  increases  survival  among  coronary  patients. 

Siegel  (1990)  studied  the  relationship  between  pet  ownership  and  physician  visits 
among  the  elderly,  interviewing  1 .034  Medicare  patients  several  times  over  the  course  of 
a year.  Data  collected  during  the  interviews  included:  demographic  characteristics;  pet 
ownership  and  quality  of  relationship  with  pet;  chronic  health  problems;  social  network 
involvement;  level  of  depression;  stressful  life  events  experienced;  and  number  of  doctor 
visits.  Regression  analyses  revealed  that,  alter  controlling  for  demographic  variables, 
social  network  score,  and  health  status,  respondents  owning  pets  visited  a physician 
significantly  fewer  times  overall  than  did  those  not  owning  pels.  Additional  analyses 
indicated  that  for  participants  who  did  not  own  a pet,  a high  number  of  stressful  life 
events  (as  opposed  to  a low  number)  was  associated  with  increased  physician  contacts, 
whereas  for  participants  who  did  own  a pet.  the  number  of  doctor  visits  was  not  related  to 
incidence  of  stressful  life  events.  Thus,  owning  a pet  appeared  to  reduce  the  negative 
impact  of  stressful  life  events  (as  evidenced  by  fewer  physician  visits).  Further  analyses 
showed  that  dog  ownership  appeared  to  moderate  the  impact  of  stressful  life  events  on 
number  of  physician  contacts  significantly  more  so  than  owning  another  type  of  pet  or  no 
pet  at  all.  Investigation  into  the  factors  that  differentiated  dog  owners  from  other-pet 


owners  revealed  that  dog  owners  spent  more  time  outdoors  with  their  dog.  talked  more 
often  to  their  dog,  felt  more  emotionally  attached  to  their  dog,  and  reported  a higher  rati' 
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of  advantages  of  having  a pet  relative  to  disadvantages  of  owning  a pet.  These  results 
suggest  that,  among  the  elderly,  owning  a dog  (as  opposed  to  other  types  of  pets)  appears 
to  provide  a buffer  against  stressful  life  events,  which  in  turn  may  result  in  fewer 
physician  contacts.  Additionally,  although  quality  of  relationship  with  pets  was  not 
assessed,  based  on  the  factors  that  differentiated  dog  owners  from  other-pet  owners,  dog 
owners  appeared  to  have  closer  relationships  with  their  pets  than  did  owners  of  other 
kinds  of  pets. 

Ory  and  Goldberg  (1983)  conducted  one  of  the  first  studies  assessing  the  quality 
of  the  human-pet  relationship  (pet  attachment)  in  a study  investigating  the  factors 
associated  with  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  elderly  people.  The  sample  consisted  of 
1,073  generally  healthy,  married  Caucasian  women  between  the  ages  of  65  and  75.  and 
living  in  a noninstitulionalized  environment.  Data  were  gathered  on  participants' 
demographics,  socioeconomic  status,  health  status,  level  of  physical  activity,  and  level 
and  quality  of  social  interaction.  One  aspect  of  the  social  interaction  data  were  several 
questions  about  pets,  including  pet  ownership,  type  of  pet,  and  level  of  pet  attachment. 
Results  showed  that  while  pet  ownership  was  not  related  to  happiness,  level  of  pet 
attachment  was  significantly  related  to  perceived  happiness  in  a positive  manner. 
However,  among  women  of  higher  socioeconomic  status,  those  owning  pels  reported 
greater  happiness  than  did  non-owners,  whereas  among  women  of  lower  socioeconomic 
status,  pet  owners  reported  less  happiness  than  did  non-owners.  Ory  and  Goldberg 
concluded  that  the  mixed  nature  of  these  results  suggests  a complex  relationship  between 
pet  attachment  and  perceived  happiness,  and  recommended  further  research  on  the  topic. 


Garrily,  Stallones,  Marx,  and  Johnson  (1989)  interviewed  1,232  persons  aged  65 
years  or  older  by  telephone  using  a random  national  probability  sample  in  order  to 
investigate  the  relationships  between  emotional  health,  physical  health,  and  pet 
attachment.  They  were  specifically  interested  in  the  effects  of  attachment  to  a pet  have  on 
depression,  emotional  stress,  and  social  support.  Data  were  collected  on  respondents* 
demographics,  health  status,  recent  life  events,  emotional  distress,  and  human  and  animal 
attachments.  In  several  different  analyses,  higher  levels  of  pet  attachment  significantly 
predicted  lower  levels  of  depression,  but  the  amount  of  variance  explained  by  pet 
attachment  was,  for  the  most  part,  very  small.  However,  in  terms  of  social  support, 
stronger  attachment  to  a pet  was  related  to  better  health  status  when  human  social  support 
was  unavailable.  To  further  explore  the  effects  of  pet  attachment  and  social  support  on 
depression  and  health  status,  Gnrrity,  Stallones,  Marx,  and  Johnson  analyzed  a subset  of 
data  consisting  of  respondents  who  had  reported  that  a significant  person  in  their  lives 
(spouse,  family  member,  or  close  friend)  had  died  within  the  previous  year.  Results 
showed  that  bereaved  participants  having  two  or  fewer  confidants  experienced  less 
depression  when  they  had  a strong,  as  compared  to  weak,  attachment  to  a pet.  This  study 
provides  evidence  that,  among  the  elderly,  having  a quality  relationship  with  a pel  can 
substitute  for  a lack  of  human  social  support,  and  that  this  substitute  support  from  a pet 
can  decrease  depression  and  improve  physical  health. 

Bolin  (1987)  surveyed  89  recently-widowed  women  in  order  to  explore  the  effects 
of  pet  ownership  and  pet  attachment  on  psychological  adjustment  to  the  death  of  their 
spouse.  Dog  owners  who  were  somewhat  attached  or  well-attached  (by  self-appraisal)  to 


their  dogs  were  compared  to  non-pet  owners.  Respondents  were  administered  a grief 
questionnaire  and  a social  support  inventory,  and  were  asked  several  questions 
concerning  demographics  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  husband's  death.  As 
compared  to  non-pel  owners,  dog  owners  tended  to  report  experiencing  fewer  symptoms 
of  despair,  and  showed  a tendency  to  remain  in  good  health  after  the  spouse's  death  if 
their  health  was  good  before  the  death.  However,  widows  who  owned  dogs  and  indicated 
that  their  health  was  not  good  before  their  husband's  death  generally  continued  to  have 
poor  health  after  his  death.  The  authors  interpreted  this  latter  finding  as  indicating  that 
widows  who  were  not  healthy  prior  to  their  husband's  death  were  afraid  of  losing  yet 
another  close  and  stable  relationship  after  the  death  of  their  husband,  so  their  health  did 
not  improve.  Nevertheless,  bereaved  women  who  have  a somewhat  attached  or  very 
attached  relationship  to  a dog  appear  to  feel  less  despair  than  do  non-pet  owners,  and  dog 
owners  who  are  healthy  before  her  spouse's  death  tend  to  remain  healthy  after  his  death. 

Raina,  Waltner-Tocws,  Bonnett,  Woodward,  and  Abernathy  (1999)  used  a 
longitudinal  design  to  investigate  the  influence  of  pet  ownership  and  pet  attachment  on 
the  physical  and  psychological  health  of  the  elderly.  These  researchers  selected  a random 
sample,  stratified  by  age  and  gender,  of  adults  65  years  or  older  who  were  living  in  the 
community.  Data  were  collected  by  telephone  interviews  with  995  participants  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  and  again  one  year  later.  Descriptive  statistics  showed  that  pet 
owners  tended  to  be  younger,  married  or  living  with  someone,  and  more  physically  active 
than  non-pet  owners.  After  taking  into  account  baseline  scores,  pet  owners  reported 


significantly  higher  levels  of  daily  living  activities  than  did  non-pet  owners,  indicating 


that  pci  owners  were  more  physically  active  in  icrms  of  daily  living  behavior.  However, 
no  significanl  relationship  was  found  between  the  quality  of  relationship  with  a pet  and 
daily  living  activities.  Additional  analyses  revealed  that,  after  controlling  for  baseline 
psychological  health,  physical  health,  and  demographic  variables,  an  interaction  was 
found  between  pet  ownership  and  social  support  in  crisis  situations  in  their  effect  on 
psychological  health.  Examination  of  this  interaction  indicated  that,  among  participants 
who  had  little  social  support  in  times  of  crisis,  the  psychological  health  of  those  who  did 
not  have  pets  deteriorated  more  than  did  those  who  did  have  pets.  In  other  words,  among 
the  elderly,  if  little  or  no  social  support  is  available  from  other  people  during  a crisis,  a 
pet  may  provide  a buffer  from  the  psychological  stress  of  the  crisis,  in  a manner 
somewhat  akin  to  human  social  support.  These  findings  are  similar  to  those  of  much  of 
the  research  on  the  effects  of  pets  on  physical  and  emotional  health  among  the  elderly. 

Another  study  examining  the  effects  of  pet-attachment  on  the  psychological  well- 
being of  the  elderly  was  performed  by  Miller,  Slaats.  and  Pardo  (1992).  The  sample 
included  250  adults  between  the  ages  of  50  and  91 . Participants  completed  the  Hassles 
and  Uplifts  Scale  (Dclongis,  Coyne,  Dakow,  Folkman,  & Lazarus,  1982;  Kanncr,  Coyne, 
Schaefer,  & Lazarus,  1 98 1 ),  a questionnaire  that  asks  respondents  to  rate  the  degree  to 
which  various  life  events  have  been  a hassle  and/or  an  uplift  on  that  particular  day.  After 
the  questionnaire  was  completed,  participants  were  interviewed  to  gather  demographic, 
social  interaction,  and  physical  health  data.  For  analysis  purposes,  participant  data  were 
divided  into  two  groups:  those  who  reported  experiencing  at  least  a moderate  level  of 
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hassles  or  uplifts  due  lo  their  pet.  and  those  who  reported  neither  hassles  nor  uplifts  as  a 
result  of  their  pels. 

Miller,  Stoats,  and  Partlo  (1992)  reported  that  group  means  comparisons  showed 

more  educated,  had  a more  optimistic  outlook  on  the  future,  and  believed  they  were  more 
healthy,  more  socially  and  physically  active,  and  more  satisfied  with  life.  Further  analyses 
of  the  group  reporting  moderate  level  of  hassles  or  uplifts  due  to  their  pet  showed  that 
profound  uplifts  significantly  outweighed  extreme  hassles.  Additionally,  those  who 
reported  more  intense  uplifts  from  their  pets  also  indicated  that  they  talked  to,  and 
interacted  with,  their  human  friends  more  than  did  those  reporting  less  intense  uplifts. 

Finally,  Miller,  Staats,  and  Partlo  (1992)  reported  that  a discriminant  function 
analysis  revealed  that  among  women  who  reported  at  least  moderate  levels  of  hassles  or 
uplifts  due  to  pet  ownership,  those  who  were  fairly  young,  working  part  time,  or  had 
children  living  at  home  tended  to  report  their  pet  was  more  of  a hassle  than  an  uplift.  The 
authors  interpreted  this  outcome  as  indicating  that  middle-aged  women  who  lack  time  and 
money  resources  find  that  pets  arc  generally  a hassle.  Another  finding  showed  that  among 
women,  higher  socioeconomic  status,  the  availability  of  free  time  and  money  for 
recreation,  better  health,  quality  social  interactions,  and  few  family  hassles  were  all 
related  to  receiving  more  uplifts  from  their  pets.  In  contrast,  among  men.  receiving  more 
uplifts  from  pets  was  associated  with  reduced  availability  of  free  time  and  money  for 
recreation,  socializing  hassles,  and  few  family  hassles.  The  authors  conclude  that  women 
who  have  close  relationships  with  their  pets  (i.c.,  receive  more  uplifts  from  their  pets) 
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also  lend  lo  have  a higher  quality  of  life  overall.  However,  men  who  arc  close  lo  Iheir  pels 
may  be  compensating  for  a lack  of  quality  in  other  aspects  of  their  lives  (especially 
socializing  outside  the  family). 

A study  investigating  the  effects  of  using  an  aviary  to  relieve  depression  among 
elderly  males  was  conducted  by  Holcomb,  Jendro,  Weber,  and  Nahan  (1997),  Participants 
were  38  males  attending  a Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center  adult  day  care 
program.  As  the  aviary  was  mobile,  a repeated-treatment  design  was  used  to  improve  the 
power  of  the  design.  The  first  hypothesis,  that  simply  having  an  aviary  present  in  the  day 
care  center  would  reduce  depression,  was  not  confirmed.  However,  further  analysis 
revealed  that  participants  who  spent  the  most  time  focusing  on  the  aviary  had  the  greatest 
reduction  in  depression  scores,  which  confirmed  the  second  hypothesis.  The  authors 
concluded  that  either  spending  more  time  focusing  on  the  aviary  reduced  depression,  or, 
participants  wanted  to  spend  more  time  focusing  on  the  aviary  as  a result  of  reduced 
depression  (from  unknown  causes).  Either  way,  this  study  shows  that  even  birds  that  are 
not  actual  pets  can  have  a positive  effect  on  level  of  depression  among  elderly  men. 

One  of  the  few  pet-attachment  studies  looking  at  young-  and  middle-age  adults 
was  performed  by  Stallones,  Johnson,  Garrity,  and  Marx  (1990)  as  part  of  the 
construction  of  a pet  attachment  instrument.  A randomized  national  telephone  survey  was 
conducted  of  816  pet  owners  ranging  from  21  to  64  years  old.  Respondents  were  asked 
questions  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  their  relationship  with  their  pet,  and  demographic 
data  were  gathered.  Marital  status  was  the  only  demographic  variable  significantly  related 
to  level  of  pet  attachment;  respondents  who  had  never  been  married,  or  were  divorced  or 


widowed  were  more  attached  than  those  who  were  married.  As  other  studies  have  shown, 
it  is  possible  that  pets  provide  a source  of  social  support  when  support  is  less  available  or 
not  available  from  other  humans.  Another  analysis  revealed  that  respondents  who  were 
the  only  person  taking  care  of  the  household  pets  scored  highest  on  the  attachment  scale, 
while  those  who  never  cared  for  the  pets  had  the  lowest  scores.  As  the  authors  point  out. 
these  results  support  the  common  sense  notion  that  the  higher  the  caretaking  investment 
made  for  an  animal,  the  higher  the  level  of  attachment  to  that  animal,  and  vice-versa. 
Another  study  using  middle-aged  adults  as  participants  is  also  one  of  the  few 
studies  in  this  area  to  use  random  group  assignment.  Allen,  Blascovich,  Tomaka,  and 
Kelsey  (1991)  hypothesized  dial,  among  persons  who  have  a close  relationship  with  their 
pet.  having  the  pet  present  during  a stressful  task  would  reduce  physiologic  indices  of 
stress  more  so  than  having  a close  friend,  or  no-one  at  all,  present  during  the  task. 
Participants  were  45  Caucasian  women  ranging  from  27  to  55  years  old,  each  of  whom 
had  a self-reported  close  relationship  with  her  dog.  The  first  phase  of  the  experiment  took 
place  under  laboratory  conditions.  Physiological  measures  were  taken  during  a resting 
baseline  period,  then  during  a psychologically  stressful  task  (doing  a series  of  mental 
mathematical  problems),  then  during  another  testing  period,  and  finally  during  a second 
period  of  the  same  stressful  task.  Two  weeks  later  the  same  protocol  was  followed  in  each 
participant's  home,  except  that  now  the  challenge  task  was  performed  under  one  of  three 
randomly  assigned  experimental  conditions:  with  the  participant's  dog  present,  with  a 
close  human  friend  present,  or  with  neither  dog  nor  friend  present  (control  condition). 


Results  of  Allen.  Blascovich,  Tomaka.  and  Kelsey's  (1991)  study  confirmed  the 


researches'  predictions.  Fist,  there  were  no  significant  differences  on  the  physiological 
measures  between  the  three  experimental  conditions  in  the  laboratory  setting,  but 
significant  differences  were  found  for  the  home-setting  data.  Second,  an  expected 
significant  interaction  effect  was  found  between  experimental  condition  and  the  baseline- 
versus-performance  variable  for  the  home-setting  data.  Finally,  planned  contrasts 
indicated  that  participants  in  the  friend-present  condition  had  significantly  greater 
autonomic  reactivity  (between  baseline  and  task-performance)  than  did  those  in  the 
control  condition,  and  the  autonomic  reactivity  of  participants  in  the  control  group  was 
significantly  greater  than  those  in  the  pel-present  condition.  The  authors  postulate  that  the 
increased  autonomic  reactivity  of  the  friend-present  condition  occurred  because  the 
presence  of  the  friend  increased  the  participant  s evaluation  anxiety.  Alternatively,  not 
only  docs  having  a pet  dog  present  not  produce  any  evaluation  apprehension,  but  may 
actually  help  relieve  performance  anxiety  (due  to  positive  feelings  pets  often  evoke  in 
their  owners),  and  thus  reduces  autonomic  reactivity  even  more  than  having  no-one  there 
at  all.  This  research  indicates  that  in  certain  contexts,  a close  relationship  with  a pet  dog  is 
more  advantageous  than  either  a close  friendship  with  another  human,  or  no  relationship 
at  all. 

A retrospective  study  examining  the  effects  pets  have  on  bereaved  adults  was 
performed  by  Adkins  and  Rajecki  (1999).  Participants  were  64  parents  who  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  a child  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  study,  and  who  had 
owned  a cat  or  dog  when  the  child  died.  Participants  were  interviewed  regarding  the  one 
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pel  lhal  had  Ihe  mosl  impact  (positive  or  negative)  during  the  bereavement  process, 
quality  of  participants'  relationships  with  their  pel,  and  participants'  emotional  responses 
to,  and  methods  of  coping  with,  the  child's  death.  Results  showed  that  pets  were 
significantly  more  helpful  than  cither  benign  or  hurtful  during  the  boreavemont  process, 
especially  the  stronger  die  bond  between  participant  and  his  or  her  pet.  Additionally, 
participants  who  were  well-attached  to  their  pet  indicated  that  the  pet  was  a source  of 
comfort  and  distraction,  and  served  the  role  of  a confidant.  However,  those  participants 
who  were  socially  isolated  or  often  angry  during  the  bereavement  period  viewed  their  pet 
as  a scapegoat.  Unexpectedly,  a significant  and  positive  association  was  found  between 
level  of  emotional  reaction  to  the  child's  death  and  level  of  worry  about  the  pet's  welfare. 
The  authors  suggest  that  the  child's  death  may  have  increased  concern  for  members  of  the 
family  (including  the  pet)  who  survived.  This  study  provides  strong  evidence  that  in  some 
circumstances,  having  a quality  relationship  with  a pet  can  be  beneficial  to  parents  who 
are  grieving  the  loss  of  a child. 

Research  Suggesting  Pet  Ownership  and/or  Pet  Attachment  Increase  Empathy 

Of  the  very  few  studies  on  the  link  between  pet  ownership  or  pel  attachment  and 
increased  empathy,  almost  all  have  used  children  as  participants.  One  notable  exception 
to  this  is  a study  by  Hyde,  Kurdck,  and  Larson  ( 1 983),  who  examined  the  effects  of  pet 
ownership  on  self-concept,  interpcisonal  trust,  and  empathy  among  college  students. 
Participants  were  60  current  pet  owners  and  60  non-owners  who  completed  scales  of  each 
of  tile  three  aforementioned  variables.  Results  showed  that  current  pet  ownership  was  not 
related  to  level  of  self-concept,  but  was  marginally  related  to  empathy  in  a positive 


direction,  and  significantly  related  to  interpersonal  trust  in  a positive  direction.  The 
authors  concluded  that  this  research  supports  the  notion  that  pets  can  have  positive  effects 
on  their  owners.  They  also  suggested  that  their  findings  might  have  been  stronger  had 
they  gathered  more  precise  data  on  those  students  who  did  not  currently  own  pets  (e.g„ 
whether  or  not  they  had  ever  owned  a pet).  Effects  also  might  have  been  more  robust  had 
quality  of  relationship  with  pets  been  assessed  rather  than  just  pet  ownership. 

Ascione  (1992)  evaluated  a year-long  humane  education  program  in  a public 
school  setting  using  a pretest-posttest  design.  Participants  at  the  pretest  phase  were  8 1 3 
elementary  school  students  who  completed  a questionnaire  about  prior  experience  with 
companion  animals  (including  whether  currently  there  was  a pet  in  the  household),  a 
measure  of  their  attitudes  toward  the  humane  treatment  of  animals,  and  a trail  empathy 
scale.  During  the  poshest  phase,  765  of  the  original  participants  completed  the  same 
measures  as  during  the  pretest  phase.  Roughly  half  of  the  participants  received  the 
humane  education  curriculum  intervention,  which  consisted  of  at  least  40  hours  of 
classroom  instruction  devoted  to  the  curriculum  of  understanding,  respecting,  and  caring 
for  pets  and  other  animals.  Students  not  receiving  the  intervention  served  as  a control 
group.  Results  from  the  pretest  phase  showed  significant  correlations  between  level  of 
humane  attitudes  toward  animals  and  level  of  human-directed  empathy  among  fourth-  and 
fifih-graders,  but  not  first-  and  second-graders.  Further,  results  from  the  poshest  phase 
revealed  that  as  a group,  those  fourth-  and  fifih-graders  (but  not  first-  and  second-graders) 
who  received  the  humane  education  instruction  had  significantly  higher  levels  of  empathy 
than  did  those  students  who  received  no  humane  education  ir 
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was  nol  related  to  humane  attitudes  or  empathy  cither  before  or  after  formal  humane 
education  instruction  was  given.  Ascione  concluded  that  the  significant  pretest  findings 
indicate  that  even  without  formal  humane  education  instruction,  older  elementary 
students  who  have  more  humane  attitudes  toward  animals  also  have  more  empathy 
toward  other  people.  Funher,  posited  Ascione.  the  significant  posttest  results  suggest  that 
the  addition  of  formal  humane  education  instruction  has  a positive  impact  on  other- 
directed  empathy  over  and  above  prior-existing  humane  attitudes.  Although  this  study 
was  not  designed  to  study  the  specific  effects  pets  have  on  children,  it  nevertheless 
provides  important  evidence  suggesting  that  even  increased  humane  attitudes  about 
animals  (including  pets)  can  positively  affect  children's  cmpnthic  dispositions  toward 
other  people. 

Ascione  and  Weber  (1996)  conducted  a follow-up  study  of  the  fourth-graders 
from  the  above-mentioned  study  (now  in  fifth  grade)  to  determine  whether  the  effects 
were  maintained  one  year  after  the  ending  of  the  earlier  study.  Although  the  sample  size 
was  somewhat  less  (A'  = 1 59),  attrition  rates  were  roughly  equivalent  for  both  the 
experimental  group  and  the  control  group.  Based  on  recommendations  made  at  the  end  of 
the  prior  study,  Ascione  and  Weber  included  an  inventory  measurement  of  the  level  and 
quality  of  participants'  interaction  with  their  pets  (rather  than  just  pet  ownership). 

Findings  indicated  that  participants  who  were  in  the  experimental  group  from  the  original 
study  maintained  significantly  better  humane  attitudes  at  follow-up  than  did  those  in  the 
original  control  group,  although  the  actual  difference-value  was  slightly  less.  Further, 
including  quality  of  relationship  with  a pet  as  a co  variate  resulted  in  an  increased 


magnitude  of  difference  in  attitude  scores  between  the  experimental  group  and  control 
group  at  the  end  of  the  prior  study,  and  this  difference-level  was  maintained  at  follow-up. 
This  indicates  that  the  humane  education  intervention  apparently  enhanced  the 
maintenance  cITect  for  those  children  who  had  higher  quality  relationships  with  their  pets. 
Finally,  when  the  authors  used  quality  of  children's  relationship  with  their  pets  as  a 
covariate,  the  experimental  group  maintained  higher  levels  of  human-directed  empathy  at 
follow-up  than  did  the  original  control  group.  Thus,  they  concluded,  an  additional  benefit 
of  formal  humane  education  provision  to  children  who  have  close  relationships  with  their 
pels,  is  an  increase  in  empathy  toward  other  people, 

Poresky  (1996)  studied  both  pet  ownership  and  pet  relationship  quality  in  terms  of 
their  effects  on  the  psychosocial  development  of  88  children  ranging  from  3 to  6 years 
old.  Half  of  the  children  owned  at  least  one  pet,  whereas  the  other  half  did  not  own  a pet. 
Parents  completed  measures  of  their  children's  psychosocial  development  and,  if  they 
owned  a pet,  level  of  the  child's  attachment  to  that  pet.  Pet  owners  were  also  visited  at 
home  to  assess  children's  empathy  (in  terms  of  cognitive  and  affective  perspective 
taking),  intellectual  functioning,  and  quality  of  home  environment.  Results  revealed  that 
children  whose  household  included  a pet  had  significantly  more  positive  attitudes  about 
pets  than  did  children  whose  household  had  no  pel.  Significant  correlations  were  found 
between  the  quality  of  the  child-pet  relationship  and  child's  level  of  social  development, 
whereas  pet  ownership  was  not  significantly  correlated  with  social  development. 
Additionally,  pet  ownership  was  not  associated  with  level  of  empathy,  whereas  quality  of 
child-pet  relationship  was  positively  correlated  with  level  of  empathy.  The  authors 


concluded  that  these  Findings  support  other  results  showing  that  research  on  the  impact  of 
pets  on  humans  usually  obtains  more  powerful  effects  when  quality  of  pet-owner 
relationship  is  measured  rather  than  just  pel  ownership.  Furthermore,  this  study  suggests 
that  children  can  gain  positive  psychosocial  effccts-including  increased  empathy-from 
having  a close  relationship  with  a pet. 

The  strongest  support  for  a link  between  relationship  quality  with  a pet  and  other- 
directed  empathy  was  established  in  a relatively  recent  study  by  Vidovic,  Static,  and 
Bratko  (1999).  Participants  were  826  fourth-,  sixth-,  and  eighth-graders  (449  were  pet 
owners),  who  were  assessed  on  their  loneliness,  social  anxiety,  empathy,  prosocial 
orientation,  and  level  of  attachment  to  pet.  A series  of  analyses  of  variance  procedures 
revealed  three  notable  results.  First,  among  children  who  owned  pels,  dog  owners  and  cal 
owners  were  more  attached  to  their  pets  than  owners  of  other  types  of  pets.  Second,  dog 
owners  (but  not  cal  owners)  had  significantly  higher  levels  of  empathy  and  prosocial 
orientation  than  did  non-owners.  Third,  participants  who  had  the  highest  levels  of 
attachment  to  their  pets  had  significantly  higher  levels  of  empathy  and  prosocial 
orientation  than  did  both  those  whose  pet-attachment  levels  were  low,  and  those  who  did 
not  own  pets.  This  third  finding  provides  strong  support  for  further  exploration  of  the 
connection  between  quality  of  relationship  with  a pet  and  other-directed  empathy,  which 
is  the  central  aim  of  the  present  study. 

Three  points  can  be  made  by  way  of  summarizing  the  research  on  the  positive 
effects  of  pet  ownership  and  quality  of  relationships  with  pets  on  the  physical  health  and 
psychosocial  well-being  of  humans.  First,  although  relatively  strong  evidence  exists 


suggesting  that  strong  emotional  bonds  with  pets  can  result  in  both  physical  health  and 
psychosocial  well-being  benefits,  continued  research  is  needed  to  further  investigate  this 

measure  the  quality  of  the  human-pet  relationship  rather  than  merely  identifying  pet 
ownership.  The  present  study  followed  this  recommendation.  Finally,  of  the 
comparatively  few  studies  in  this  research  field,  only  a handful  have  explored  the 
possibility  that  a quality  relationship  with  a pet  could  increase  other-directed  empathy 
(and  only  one  has  taken  the  next  step  of  also  investigating  the  influence  of  pet  attachment 
on  prosocial  disposition).  Thus,  there  is  a need  for  additional  support  for  the  link  between 
a quality  relationship  with  a pet  and  both  increased  empathy  and  an  increased  disposition 
toward  prosocial  behavior.  The  present  study  attempted  to  address  both  of  these  needs. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODS 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  a model  (see  Figure  I . p.  3) 
which  predicts  the  following  two  sets  of  associations:  First,  between  pet  relationship 
quality  and  dispositional  perspective  taking,  between  dispositional  perspective  taking  and 
dispositional  cmpathic  concern,  and  between  dispositional  empathic  concern  and 
dispositional  prosocial  behavior  tendency.  Second,  inverse  associations  were  predicted 
between  dispositional  perspective  taking  and  dispositional  personal  distress,  and  between 
dispositional  personal  distress  and  dispositional  prosocial  behavior  tendency, 
respectively. 


Participants 

Participants  for  this  study  were  drawn  from  a group  of  approximately  100 
undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  Personal  Growth  (PCO  2714),  approximately  60 
undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  Abnormal  Psychology  (CLP  3144),  and  approximately 
30  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  The  Psychology  of  Personality  (PPE  3004)  at  the 
University  of  Florida  during  the  Summer  B semester,  2001,  All  three  courses  typically 
attract  a broad  cross-section  of  undergraduates  Students  who  volunteered  to  participate  in 
the  study  received  one  extra  credit  point  toward  a possible  150  points  for  the  respective 


Rationale  for  Using  College-Age  Participants 

Previous  research  suggests  that  there  may  be  a positive  connection  between 
quality  relationships  with  animals  and  empathy  toward  other  humans.  However,  there  is  a 


very  limited  amount  of  this  research,  which  indicates  a need  for  additional  scientific 
investigation.  Additionally,  almost  all  of  those  few  studies  suggesting  the  existence  of 
such  a relationship  have  focused  on  children  and  younger  adolescents,  for  which  reliable 
and  valid  self-report  measures  of  empathy  are  largely  unavailable,  thus  calling  into 
question  the  validity  of  the  results.  Valid  and  reliable  self-report  empathy  scales  are 
available  for  college  students,  so  it  makes  sense  to  first  establish  in  a more  rigorous 
fashion  whether  a relationship  docs  indeed  exist,  using  a young  adult  population,  and  then 
to  develop  valid  methods  of  assessing  this  relationship  among  younger  adolescents  and 
children.  Nothing  in  the  published  research  suggests  that  the  effect  is  limited  to  any 
particular  age  group,  thus  minimizing  external  validity  concerns. 

Additionally,  there  is  solid  research  evidence  indicating  that  family-of-origin 
variables  and  childhood  development  variables  influence  personality  characteristics 
present  in  young  adults  and  beyond.  For  example,  adult  children  of  families  whose 
members  tend  to  be  emotionally  unavailable  to  each  other  or  do  not  interact  much  with 
each  other  demonstrate  significantly  less  ability  to  cope  with  crisis  situations  (Menton, 
Lamkc.  Murphy,  & Haynes,  1980).  Likewise,  children  from  overproteclive  and 
controlling  families  often  have  difficulties  dealing  with  stress  when  they  grow  up 
(Shulman,  Seiffge-Krene,  & Samel,  1987),  and  parental  divorce  and  loss  of  one  or  both 
parents  due  to  death  appear  to  decrease  subsequent  coping  ability  (Lopez,  1991 ; Lopez. 
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Campbell,  & Watkins,  1 988)  and  capacity  for  intimacy  (Cohen,  1 992)  during  adulthood. 
Physical  and  emotional  symptoms  of  distress  and  lack  of  self-esteem  among  young  adults 
have  been  associated  with  parents  who  inappropriately  involved  their  children  in  their 
own  psychological  problems  and  families  that  were  enmeshed  (Bray,  Harvey,  & 
Williamson,  1987;  Harvey  & Bray,  1991;  Harvey,  Curty,  & Bray,  1991).  On  the  other 
hand,  adults  who  grew  up  in  families  that  were  close-knit  and  whose  members  supported 
individual  change  and  development  showed  increased  ability  to  cope  with  stress 
(Shulman,  Seiffge-Krene,  & Samel,  1987). 

Other  research  indicates  that  trait  levels  of  positive  affect  remain  very  stable  from 
adolescence  to  old  age  (Charles,  Reynolds,  & Gatz,  2001),  and  that  trait  extraversion  and 
trait  neuroticism  are  related  to  positive  affect  and  negative  affect,  respectively,  from  as 
early  as  eight  years  old  to  old  age  (Wilson  & Gullone,  1 999).  Thus,  if  attachment  to  pets 
during  childhood  does  have  an  effect  on  personality  constructs  such  as  empathy  and 
prosocial  behavior  tendencies,  these  effects  are  likely  to  endure  throughout  the  life-span. 

Measures 

Participant  Demographics 

A Demographic  Information  Questionnaire,  constructed  by  the  principal 
investigator,  was  administered  to  collect  the  following  basic  demographic  information: 
gender,  age,  race,  college  major,  and  amount  of  education  completed  (see  Appendix  A for 
a copy  of  the  Demographic  Information  Questionnaire). 


Dispositional  Empathy 

The  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  (Davis.  1980)  was  developed  to  measure  the 
multidimensional  nature  of  dispositional  empathy,  in  that  it  assesses  both  the  cognitive 
and  emotional  aspects  of  empathy  (most  prior  measures  focused  on  cither  cognitive  or 
emotional  components,  but  not  both).  The  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  consists  of  28 
self-report  questions  which  measure  four  subfitetors:  perspective  taking,  fantasy, 
cmpathic  concern,  and  personal  distress  (see  Appendix  A fora  copy  of  the  Interpersonal 
Reactivity  Index).  For  each  item,  respondents  choose  an  item  rating  from  a five-point 
liken  scale  ranging  from  0 ( does  not  describe  me  well ) to  4 ( describes  me  well). 

Each  subscale  on  the  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  consists  of  seven  items;  all 
subscalc  items  are  randomly  ordered  throughout  the  entire  inventory.  The  Empathic 
Concern  scale  "assesses  'other-oriented'  feelings  of  sympathy,  and  concern  for  unfortunate 
others"  (Davis,  1983a,  p.  1 14).  An  example  item  from  this  scale  is:  "When  I sec  someone 
being  taken  advantage  of,  I feel  kind  of  protective  towards  them"  (Davis,  1 980,  p.  9).  The 
Perspective-Taking  scale  measures  the  respondent's  "tendency  to  spontaneously  adopt  the 
psychological  point  of  view  of  others”  (Davis,  1983a,  pp.  1 13-1 14).  An  example  item 
from  this  scale  is:  "Before  criticizing  somebody,  I try  to  imagine  how  I would  feel  if  I 
were  in  their  place"  (Davis,  1 980,  p.  8).  The  Fantasy  scale  assesses  the  test-taker’s 
"tendencies  to  transpose  themselves  imaginatively  into  the  feelings  and  actions  of 
fictitious  characters  in  books,  movies,  and  plays"  (Davis,  1983a,  p.  1 14).  An  example 
item  from  this  scale  is:  "1  really  get  involved  with  the  feelings  of  the  characters  in  a 
novel."  (Davis,  1980,  p.  8).  Finally,  the  Personal  Distress  "measures  'sclf-oricmcd' 


feelings  of  personal  anxiety  and  unease  in  tense  interpersonal  settings"  (Davis.  1 983a,  p. 
1 14).  An  example  item  from  this  scale  is:  ”1  sometimes  feel  helpless  when  I am  in  the 
middle  of  a very  emotional  situation.”  (Davis,  1 980,  p.  9).  The  Perspective-Taking  and 
Fantasy  subscalcs  have  both  been  found  to  assess  a cognitive  facet  of  empathy  (Davis, 
1983a),  with  the  former  measuring  an  externally  oriented  ability  and  the  latter  assessing 
an  internally  oriented  skill.  The  other  two  subscalcs  (Empathic  Concern  and  Personal 
Distress)  are  reported  to  address  the  emotional  dimension  of  empathy  (Davis,  1983a), 
with  the  Empathic  Concern  subscale  tapping  an  externally  directed  component  of 
emotional  empathy,  and  the  Personal  Distress  subscale  addressing  an  internal  aspect  of 
emotional  empathy. 

Nineteen  items  on  the  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  are  written  such  that 
endorsement  indicates  higher  levels  of  empathy  (e,g„  "Before  criticizing  somebody,  I try 
to  imagine  how  I would  feel  if  I were  in  their  place",  Davis,  1980,  p.  8),  whereas  nine 
items  are  written  such  that  endorsement  indicates  lower  empathy  levels  (c.g„  "If  I'm  sure 
I'm  right  about  something,  I don't  waste  much  time  listening  to  other  people's  arguments." 
Davis,  1980,  p.  8).  These  latter  items  arc  reversed  scored,  such  that  higher  scores  indicate 
greater  empathy.  The  instrument  is  scored  by  adding  up  the  integers  within  each  subscalc 
which  were  endorsed  by  the  respondent  (reverse-scored  items  are  converted  as  follows:  a 
4 becomes  a 0,  a 3 becomes  a 1 , a 2 remains  a 2,  a 1 becomes  a 3,  and  a 0 becomes  a 4). 
Scores  on  each  subscale  can  range  from  zero  to  twenty-eight.  A low  numeric  score 
indicates  the  respondent  reports  low  levels  of  the  measured  construct.  A high  score 
indicates  that  the  respondent  reports  high  levels  of  the  measured  construct. 


Subscale  scores  arc  not  meant  to  be  aggregated  because  the  constructs  measured 
by  each  of  the  subscales  measure  a discrete  and  separate  component  of  empathy  (Davis, 
1980).  Thus,  computing  an  overall  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  score  is  not  appropriate. 
However,  scores  on  each  of  the  subscales  can  be  compared  to  one  another  to  provide  a 
more  precise  and  complete  view  of  the  nature  of  respondents'  empathy  than  would  be 
obtained  if  the  subscales  could  be  aggregated. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  only  the  Perspective  Taking,  Personal  Distress,  and 
Empathic  Concern  subscales  of  the  Individual  Reactivity  Index  were  used,  because  these 
three  subscales  relate  to  the  aspects  of  empathy  being  studied.  Nevertheless,  the  entire 
Individual  Reactivity  Index  was  administered  because,  taken  together,  items  on  the 
instrument  are  worded  such  that  participants  are  not  likely  to  ascertain  precisely  what  it  is 
supposed  to  measure.  Thus,  by  administering  the  entire  Individual  Reactivity  Index,  it 
was  less  probable  that  respondents  would  perceive  the  true  intent  of  the  measure,  thereby 
reducing  the  chance  of  experimental  error. 

The  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  has  satisfactory  internal  consistency  reliability, 
with  a standardized  alpha  coefficient  of  .71  for  the  Empathic-Conccm  subscalc  (Davis, 
1980).  The  test-retest  reliability  for  the  Empalhic-Concem  subscale  is  .71  (Davis,  1980). 
Females  tend  to  score  significantly  higher  than  males  on  all  four  scales  (Davis,  1980); 
however,  virtually  all  empathy  assessments  exhibit  tilts  difference  between  genders 
(Davis,  1983a).  Based  on  the  results  of  several  studies  taken  together,  the  Interpersonal 
Reactivity  Index  has  been  shown  to  have  substantial  construct  validity.  For  instance,  in  an 
article  describing  the  development  of  the  instrument,  Davis  (1980)  reported  that  the 
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underlying  factor  structure  remained  stable  when  different  sample  groups  were  given  the 
measure  on  several  different  occasions.  In  support  of  the  multidimensional  nature  of  the 
Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index,  Bernstein  and  Davis  (1982)  found  that,  as  predicted, 
female  college  students  who  scored  high  on  the  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index's 
Perspective-Taking  subscale  were  more  accurate  at  identifying  others'  self  descriptions  by 
watching  video  tapes  of  target-participant  interactions  than  were  women  who  scored  low 
on  the  Perspective-Taking  subscale.  Additionally,  high  scores  on  the  other  three  subscalcs 
were  not  associated  with  accuracy.  Thus,  as  would  be  expected,  the  subscale  of  the 
Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  that  measures  an  external  aspect  of  cognitive  empathy  (the 
Perspective-Taking  subscale)  was  better  than  the  other  three  subscales  at  predicting 
accurate  assessment  of  others'  self  descriptions. 

Davis  (1983b)  reported  additional  support  for  a multidimensional  view  of 
empathy  based  on  the  results  of  a study  that  focused  on  the  relationship  between 
emotional  empathy,  cognitive  empathy,  and  helping  behavior.  As  predicted,  prosocial 
responses  depended  on  participants'  level  of  emotional  empathy  rather  than  cognitive 
empathy.  Further,  Davis  (1983b)  found  that  higher  levels  of  emotional  empathy  were 
associated  with  helping  behavior  even  when  participants  could  easily  escape  from  the 
situation  (i.e,,  choose  not  to  help  with  no  negative  consequences  to  themselves). 

In  a study  of  how  the  four  subscales  of  the  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index  relate  to 
other  similar  measures,  Davis  (1983a)  found  a positive  correlation  between  the  four  IRI 
subscales  and  five  equivalent  measures  of  empathy,  as  predicted.  Other  research  findings 
that  provide  construct  validity  support  for  the  Individual  Reactivity  Index  include  studies 
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by  Baison.  Bolen,  Cross,  and  Ncuringer-Bcnefiel  (1986);  Davis,  Hull,  Young,  and 
Warren  (1987);  Davis  and  Oathoul  (1987);  Franzoi,  Davis,  and  Young  (1985);  Hull,  Van 
Treuren,  and  Vimelli  (1987);  and  Romer,  Grudcr,  and  Lizzardro  (1986). 

Human-Animal  Relationship  Quality1 

The  Lexington  Attachment  to  Pets  Scale  (Johnson,  Garrity,  & Stallones,  1992) 
was  developed  specifically  to  improve  upon  the  psychometric  properties  of  existing 
instruments  measuring  the  quality  of  the  human-animal  relationship  (see  Appendix  A for 
a copy  of  the  Lexington  Attachment  to  Pets  Scale).  Additionally,  most  prior  measures  had 
used  nonrandom  convenience  samples  for  their  development  and  psychometric  testing 
(Johnson.  Garrity , & Stallones.  1 992).  Two  previous  versions  of  the  Lexington 
Attachment  to  1 t ; Scale  were  constructed  previous  to  the  current  scale  (see  Stallones, 
Johnson,  Garrity,  & Marx,  1990;  Stallones,  Marx,  Garrity,  & Johnson,  1988).  Johnson, 
Garrity,  and  Stallones  (1992)  incorporated  items  from  the  two  earlier  versions  and  from 
several  other  existing  scales,  emphasizing  questions  that  appeared  to  measure  the 
emotional  nature  of  human-animal  relationships.  Additionally,  efforts  were  made  to 
include  items  assessing  low-quality  relationships,  so  that  a wider  range  of  human-animal 
relationship  quality  could  be  measured  (Johnson.  Garrity.  & Stallones.  1 992). 

Respondents  answer  the  questions  of  the  Lexington  Attachment  to  Pets  Scale  in 
reference  to  the  relationship  that  was  (or  is)  the  most  significant  in  terms  of  emotional 
attachment.  Example  questions  arc  "Quite  often  I confided  (or  confide)  in  my  pet" 
(Johnson,  Garrity,  & Stallones,  1992,  p.  163)  and  "I  enjoyed  (or  enjoy)  showing  other 
people  pictures  of  my  pet"  (Johnson,  Garrity,  & Stallones,  1992,  p.  163).  For  each  of  the 


items  on  the  inventory,  respondents  endorse  one  of  the  following  five  ratings:  Strongly 
Disagree,  Somewhat  Disagree,  Somewhat  Agree,  or  Strongly  Agree.  A total  score  is 
derived  by  summing  all  24  responses  using  the  following  code:  strongly  disagree  = 0, 
somewhat  disagree  = 1 , somewhat  agree  = 2,  and  strongly  agree  = 3 (two  items  are 
reverse-scored).  Thus,  scores  can  range  from  0 to  72.  High  total  scores  indicate  that  the 
respondent  reports  high  levels  of  quality  in  terms  of  their  most  significant  relationship 
with  a pet  animal. 

1'lie  current  version  of  the  Lexington  Attachment  to  Pets  Scale  was  developed, 
refined,  and  evaluated  using  a random  sample  of  412  adults  who  were  interviewed  by 
telephone  (Johnson,  Garrity,  & Stallones,  1992).  Participants  responded  to  42  items  about 
quality  of  human-animal  relationships.  Also  assessed  were  data  on  pets  in  the  household 
and  participant  demographics.  Mean  age  of  participants  was  43  years,  ranging  from  IS  to 
83  years.  The  participant  sample  was  comprised  of  59%  females  and  41%  males;  94%  of 
the  sample  were  Caucasian. 

The  standardized  alpha  coefficient  for  the  42  initial  items  on  the  Lexington 
Attachment  to  Pets  Scale  (Johnson,  Garrity.  & Stallones,  1992)  was  .937,  which  is  very 
high.  However,  in  the  interest  of  designing  as  short  a questionnaire  as  possible,  items 
were  eliminated  and  further  analyses  conducted,  resulting  in  the  current  24-item  version, 
which  has  a standardized  alpha  coefficient  of  .928 — almost  identical  to  the  longer 
version.  Thus,  the  24-itcm  scale  has  a high  degree  of  internal  consistency  reliability. 

A principal  axis  factor  analysis  of  the  final  version  of  the  Lexington  Attachment 
to  Pets  Scale  (Johnson,  Garrity,  & Stallones.  1992)  revealed  three  factors  that  accounted 


for  41 .8%,  6.6%,  and  5. 1 % of  the  overall  variance,  respectively.  As  the  items  on  the  first 
factor  (Cronbach's  alpha  = .90)  appeared  to  measure  basic  aspects  of  attachment  to  pets, 
this  factor  was  labeled  General  Attachment.  The  second  factor  (Cronbach's  alpha  = .85) 
was  labeled  People  Suhnlitiiting  because  the  items  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  pet  played 
an  important  psychosocial  role  in  the  caretaker's  life  (much  like  a family  member  or 
friend).  Finally,  items  on  the  third  factor  (Cronbach's  alpha  = .80)  appeared  to  relate  to 
the  status  of  pets  in  general,  and  was  therefore  labeled  Animal  Rights/Animal  Welfare. 

As  a group,  respondents  who  reported  that  a dog  was  their  favorite  pet  had 
significantly  higher  scores  on  the  Lexington  Attachment  to  Pets  Scale  (Johnson,  Garrity. 
& Stallones,  1992)  than  did  respondents  who  indicated  their  favorite  pet  was  a cat. 
However,  the  actual  difference  between  the  mean  scores  for  these  two  groups  was  4.1, 
which  is  only  about  684  of  the  overall  range  of  possible  scores  on  the  scale.  Thus,  this 
difference  may  not  be  of  practical  significance.  Furthermore,  Johnson,  Garrity,  and 
Stallones  ( 1 992)  also  conducted  a correlation  analysis  on  the  responses  from  these  two 
groups,  and  found  an  association  of  .94,  which  indicates  that  there  is  a high  degree  of 
similarity  in  the  scale's  measurement  of  relationship  quality  with  these  two  types  of  pels. 

Although  Johnson,  Garrity.  and  Stallones  (1992)  did  not  establish  construct 
validity  on  the  Lexington  Attachment  to  Pets  Scale  using  the  traditional  method  of 
correlation  with  other  human-pet  relationship  quality  instruments,  they  did  address  this 

or  ratings  of  relationship  quality.  Second,  the  pattern  of  associations 


between  scores  on  the  Lexington  Attachment  to  Pets  Scale  and  various  respondent 


characteristics  (such  as  gender,  race.  age.  education,  and  income)  was  precisely  the  same 
as  the  patterns  found  using  several  other  human-pet  relationship  quality  instruments.  The 
researchers  acknowledge  that  further  construct  validation  studies  are  needed. 

Prosocial  Behavior  Disposition 

The  Prosocial  Personality  Battery  is  a 30-item  self-report  instrument  that  measures 
two  aspects  of  prosocial  tendencies  (Penncr,  in  press;  Penner,  Fritzsche,  Craiger,  & 
Freifeld.  1995).  The  first  factor,  labeled  Other-Oriented  Empathy,  assesses  the  degree  to 
which  respondents  take  responsibility  for.  and  feel  empathic  concern  in  reaction  to, 
needful  others.  In  other  words,  this  factor  measures  the  prosocial  cognitions  and  feelings 
that  likely  motivate  (and  therefore  precede)  prosocial  behavior.  The  second  factor,  called 
Helpfulness,'  is  concerned  with  prosocial  behavior  tendencies  (sec  Appendix  A for  a copy 
of  the  Prosocial  Personality  Battery). 

Standardized  alpha  coefficients  for  both  factors  on  the  Prosocial  Personality 
Battery  (Penner,  in  press;  Penner.  Fritzsche,  Craiger,  & Freifeld,  1995)  exceed  .80,  and 
test-retest  reliabilities  for  the  two  scales  were  ,77  and  .85,  respectively  (Penner,  Fritzsche, 
Craiger,  & Freifeld,  1995).  Several  studies  (e.g.,  Fritzsche  & Penner,  1992;  Midili,  1994; 
Penner  & Fritzsche,  1993a;  Penner  & Fritzsche,  1993b;  Sibicky,  Mader.  Redshaw,  & 
Chcadlc,  1994)  have  shown  that  the  Prosocial  Personality  Battery'  has  strong  internal 


'Although  the  entire  inventory  was  administered  to  participants  of  the  proposed 
study,  it  is  the  second  factor  that  is  of  particular  relevance  to  this  study,  because  of  its 
orientation  toward  prosocinl  behavior  tendencies  (indeed,  the  first  factor  consists  of  items 
taken  from  the  Interpersonal  Reactivity  Index,  Davis,  1980). 


consistency  and  construct  validity.  The  original  version  of  the  Prosocial  Personality 
Battery  contained  65  items,  but  in  the  interest  ol  reducing  administration  time,  it  was 
reduced  to  the  current  30-item  inventory,  which  was  accomplished  with  a negligible 
reduction  in  its  psychometric  properties  (Penner,  in  press). 


Social  Desirability 

Levels  of  self-reported  empathy  and  prosocial  behavior  hove  been  found  to  be 
related  to  a desire  to  present  oneself  in  a positive  light  (Carlo.  Allen,  & Buhman,  1999; 
Eisenbcrg,  Fabcs,  Miller,  Fultz,  Shell,  Mnthy,  & Reno,  1989;  Eisenberg,  Miller,  Schaller, 
Fabes,  Fultz,  Shell,  & Shea,  1989;  Penner.  Fritzsche,  Craiger,  & Freifeld.  1995).  In  order 


to  test  this  possibility,  a short  form  of  the  Marlowe-Crownc  Social  Desirability  Scale 
(Strahan  & Gerbasi,  1972)  was  administered.  Originally  developed  by  Crowne  and 
Marlowe  ( 1 960),  various  short-forms  have  been  constructed  to  reduce  administration 
time.  The  short-form  version  used  in  the  present  study  consists  of  10  true-false  items 
taken  from  the  33  items  on  the  original  form  (see  Appendix  A for  a copy  of  the  short 
form  version  of  the  Marlowe-Crowne  Social  Desirability  Short-Form  used  in  this  study). 
Representative  items  include ‘T  never  hesitate  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  help  someone  in 
trouble"  (Reynolds,  1982,  p,  121)  and  "I  always  practice  what  I preach"  (Reynolds,  1982, 


p.  121). 


Fischer  and  Fick  ( 1 993)  performed  psychometric  lesling  procedures  on  the  short 
form  version  of  the  Marlowe-Crownc  Social  Desirability  Scale  used  in  the  present  study,* 1 
using  a college  student  sample  of  360.  Using  I.ISREL  (a  structural  equation  modeling 
computer  program),  Fischer  and  Fick  performed  confirmatory  and  exploratoty  factor 
analyses,  finding  that  the  10-ilem  version  developed  by  Strahan  and  Gerbasi  (1972)  has 
high  construct  validity  in  that  it  correlates  extremely  well  with  the  original  instrument 
(r  = .908),  has  high  internal  consistency  (Cronbach's  alpha  = .880),  and  the  data  fit  the 
model  very  well  (adjusted  goodness  of  fit  index.  Jdreskog  & Sflrbom,  1986,  = .949). 

Subjective  Well-Being 

Subjective  well-being  is  often  measured  by  a combination  of  positive  affect  and 
negative  affect  (c.g..  Bradbum,  1969).  Trait  levels  of  positive  and  negative  mood  have 
been  found  to  be  associated  with  personality  traits  such  as  trust,  emotional  stability,  and 
positive  affectivity  (DeNcve  & Cooper,  1998),  extraversion  (Charles,  Reynolds,  & Gate, 
2001;  Gross,  Sutton,  & Ketelaar,  1998;  Rusting  & Larsen,  1998),  and  nourolicism 
(Charles,  Reynolds,  & Gatz,  2001 ; DeNeve  & Cooper,  1998;  Gross,  Sutton,  & Ketelaar, 
1998;  Rusting  & Larsen,  1998).  Additionally,  people  who  are  generally  happy  tend  to 
form  more  positive  impressions  of  others,  and  make  more  favorable  judgments  of  others 
(Forgas  & Bower,  2001).  Thus,  positive  and  negative  mood  may  also  account  for  some  of 
the  variance  in  other  personality  traits  such  as  empathy  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency. 


1 Fischer  and  Fick  (1993)  also  tested  other  existing  short-form  versions  as  well  as 

I versions  (constructed  by  Fischer  and  Fick,  1 993)  of  each  of  the  existing  versions. 
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Therefore,  the  Affect  Balance  Scale  (Bradbum,  1 969)  was  administered  and  the  resulting 
scores  were  correlated  with  all  other  constructs  measured  in  the  present  study. 

The  Affect  Balance  Scale  is  a 10-item  measure  of  self-perceived  subjective  well- 
being. It  was  constructed  by  combining  the  Positive  Affect  Scale  and  tile  Negative  Affect 
Scale,  both  of  which  are  5-item  instruments  developed  by  Bradbum  (1969).  A sample 
item  assessing  negative  affect  asks:  "During  the  past  few'  weeks,  did  you  ever  feel  very 
lonely  or  remote  from  other  people?"  (Bradbum.  1969).  A sample  item  that  measures 
positive  affects  inquires:  "During  the  past  few  weeks,  did  you  ever  feel  pleased  about 
having  accomplished  something?"  (Bradbum,  1 969).  Respondents  are  instructed  to 
answer  yes  or  no  to  each  of  the  ten  questions  (see  Appendix  A for  a copy  of  the  Affect 
Balance  Scale). 

The  Affect  Balance  Scale  is  scored  by  first  assigning  a value  of  one  point  for  each 
yes  response  and  zero  points  for  each  no  answer.  Point  values  are  then  summed  separately 
for  the  five  positive  affect  questions  (even-numbered  items)  and  the  five  negative  affect 
questions  (odd-numbered  items).  Next,  scores  of  4 and  5 on  each  subscale  are  collapsed 
and  assigned  a value  of  4.  This  is  done  because  during  the  development  of  the  instrument 
it  was  found  that  scores  on  both  subscales  were  positively  skewed  (i.c.,  scores  of  5 on  the 
negative  subscale  were  extremely  rare,  and  scores  of  5 on  the  positive  subscale  were 
fairly  common):  collapsing  the  two  most  extreme  scores  on  each  subscaic  reduced  the 
skewness  to  acceptable  levels  and  did  not  adversely  affect  the  psychometric  properties  of 
the  overall  measure  (Bradbum.  1969).  Finally,  scores  for  the  two  subscalcs  arc  subtracted 
from  each  other.  Thus,  full-scale  scores  can  range  from  -4  to  +4,  with  higher  scores 


indicating  higher  self-perceived  quality  of  life.  Bradbum  (1969)  recommends  adding  five 
points  to  all  full-scale  scores  so  that  the  possible  range  of  scores  includes  only  positive, 
non-zero  values  (+1  to  +9). 

The  items  on  the  two  subscales  (positive  affect  and  negative  affect)  have  been 
found  to  be  uncorrelatcd  (Warr,  Barter.  & Brownbridgc,  1983).  which  confirms  that  they 
measure  discrete  and  independent  aspects  of  global  well-being.  The  full  scale  has 
adequate  construct  validity  because  it  correlates  better  with  self-reported  happiness  than 
does  the  correlation  of  the  negative  sub-scale  score  with  self-reported  happiness  or  the 
correlation  of  the  positive  sub-scale  score  with  self-reported  happiness,  respectively 
(Bradbum,  1969).  Discriminant  validity  was  established  by  correlating  the  two  subscalcs 
to  physical  symptoms  and  anxiety  (Bciser,  1 974).  Findings  showed  that,  as  expected,  the 
negative  affect  subscale  scores  correlated  well  with  anxiety  and  physical  symptoms  but 
were  uncorrelatcd  with  positive  subscale  scores.  Cherlin  and  Reeder  (1975)  reported 
reliability  coefficients  of  .62  and  .68  for  the  two  subscales,  respectively,  and  Bntdbum 
( 1 969)  reported  tcst-rctest  reliability  coefficients  of  .83  and  .8 1 for  the  two  subscales, 
respectively. 

Procedure 

To  recruit  participants  for  the  study,  the  principal  investigator  attended  one  class- 
meeting  of  Personal  Growth  (PCO  2714),  Abnormal  Psychology  (CLP  3144),  and  The 
Psychology  of  Personality  (PPE  3004)  during  the  Summer  B semester,  200 1 , at  the 
University  of  Florida.  At  the  end  of  each  class,  the  researcher  asked  for  volunteer 
participants  using  the  following  narrative: 
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as  lo  reduce  Ihe  possibility  that  respondents  would  feel  self-consciousness  as  a result  of 
focusing  on  their  own  demographic  characteristics,  and  thus  not  answer  the  remaining 
questions  truthfully. 


Analyses 

A preliminary'  correlation  analysis  matrix  was  constructed  to  determine  whether 
any  of  the  five  research-question  variables  (social  desirability,  subjective  well-being,  age 
of  participant  when  their  closest  pet-relationship  occurred,  the  type  of  pet  this  closest 
relationship  was  with,  and  participant  gender)  were  significantly  related  to  quality  of  pci 
relationship,  trait  perspective  taking,  trait  cmpnthic  concern,  trait  personal  distress,  and 
trait  prosocial  behavior  tendency,  respectively.  Research-question  variables  found  to  be 
sigmficamlv  related  lo  any  of  the  five  variables  in  the  tested  model  were  included  in 
subsequent  analyses. 

The  study  hypotheses  originating  from  the  model  depicted  in  Figure  1 (sec  p.  3) 
were  tested  using  a structural  equation  modeling  technique.  The  major  advantage  of  using 
structural  equation  modeling  in  this  case  is  that  a specific  pattern  of  associations  could  be 
tested  using  all  of  the  variables  in  the  model  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  the  three  sub- 
components of  empathy  (perspective  taking,  empathic  concern,  and  personal  distress) 
were  able  to  serve  simultaneously  as  predictor  variables  and  criterion  variables — which  is 
not  possible  when  using  regression  or  ANOVA  procedures. 

Structural  equation  modeling  techniques  such  as  the  one  used  in  the  present  study 
generally  require  larger  sample  sizes  than  do  ANOVA  or  regression  analyses.  Although 
there  is  no  absolute  formula  for  selecting  sample  sizes,  an  acceptable  sample  size  is  one 


where  the  ra(io  between  the  number  of  participants  and  the  number  of  parameters  in  the 
model  is  about  10:1  (Kline,  1998).  Generally  speaking,  when  participant-to-paramctcr 
ratios  fall  to  less  than  5:1,  the  results  may  not  be  valid  due  to  violation  of  statistical 
assumptions  (Kline,  1998).  In  the  present  study,  the  model  that  was  evaluated  has  a total 
of  15  parameters,  which  would  necessitate  a sample  size  of  at  least  150.  However,  there 
was  a possibility  that  up  to  three  of  the  research-question  variables  (those  involving 
continuous  data)  would  need  to  be  added  to  the  model,  which  could  have  increased  the 
number  of  model  parameters  to  around  20.  Therefore  attempts  were  made  to  collect  data 
from  about  200  participants. 

As  with  all  structural  equation  modeling  techniques,  the  frrst  step  in  analyzing  a 
model  is  to  estimate  how  well  the  model  accounts  for  the  data,  using  procedures  such  as 
maximum  likelihood  estimation  (Kline,  1998).  If  the  model  does  not  fit  the  data  (as  often 
happens),  the  model  must  be  respecificd  based  on  the  study  hypotheses  (Kline.  1998). 
This  standard  approach  was  used  in  the  present  study  to  initially  attempt  to  confirm  the 
hypothesized  model,  and  then,  if  needed,  perform  post-hoc  exploratory  analyses  on  one  or 
more  respecificd  models. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

This  chapter  concerns  the  nature  of  the  data  collected  for  this  study  and  the  results 
of  the  analyses  that  were  performed  on  the  data.  First,  descriptive  information  relative  to 
the  study's  raw  data  and  variables  is  presented  and  briefly  discussed,  followed  by  a short 
discourse  on  the  analyses  involving  the  five  research  questions.  Next,  the  structural 
equation  modeling  analyses  used  to  test  the  hypotheses  and  research  questions  relevant  to 
this  study  arc  delineated  along  with  the  results  of  these  analyses.  The  chapter  culminates 
in  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  process  by  which  the  original  model  was  altered 
and  trimmed,  and  an  examination  of  the  resulting  model  that  was  deemed  a viable 
alternative  to  the  original  model. 

Nature  of  the  Sample 

Approximately  200  students  were  asked  to  participate  in  this  study.  One  hundred 
eighty-one  (90.5%)  agreed  to  participate  and  completed  the  study  questionnaire.  Although 
it  is  not  known  precisely  why  roughly  20  people  declined  participation,  there  were  no 
indicauons  that  the  reasons  for  non-participation  were  systematic  or  non-ignorable.  It  is 
possible  that  those  people  who  chose  not  to  participate  did  not  need  the  extra  credit  being 
offered,  had  other  commitments  to  attend  to,  or  both. 
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Of  the  1 8 1 students  who  completed  the  study  questionnaire,  one  participant's  data 
were  eliminated  from  all  analyses  due  to  a large  quantity  of  missing  data  (only  about  2S% 
of  the  items  were  answered).  Data  on  a second  participant  were  excluded  from  alt 
analyses  because  of  obviously  invalid  responses  (e.g„  endorsement  of  the  same  level  of 
response  for  two  entire  scales  and  major  portions  of  several  other  scales— including 
reverse-scored  items).  Additionally,  five  participants  indicated  that  they  had  never  had 
any  kind  of  relationship  with  a pet  and  therefore  did  not  complete  the  pet  demographic 
sheet  or  the  Lexington  Attachment  to  Pets  Scale.  The  data  from  these  participants  were 
also  excluded  from  all  analyses.  Together,  these  seven  participants  comprised 
approximately  four  percent  of  the  total  number  of  study  participants,  which  is  a 
proportion  that  is  small  enough  to  not  pose  any  appreciable  danger  to  the  validity  or 
reliability  of  the  data,  or  the  size  of  the  sample. 

Descriptive  Sample-Data 

After  elimination  of  seven  participants'  data  as  explained  above,  the  overall 
sample  size  consisted  of  1 74  participants.  Nominal  demographic  data  variables  included 
participant  gender  and  the  type  of  pet  to  which  participants  indicated  they  were  (or  are) 
most  emotionally  attached.  These  data  are  summarized  in  Table  I . From  this  table  it  can 
be  seen  that  almost  exactly  two-thirds  (66.7%,  n = 1 1 6)  of  the  sample  is  comprised  of 
females,  while  33.3%  (n  - 58)  are  males.  Additionally,  about  two-thirds  (66.1%)  of 
respondents  indicated  that  their  closest  pet  relationship  was  (or  is)  with  a dog,  whereas 
only  22.4%  reported  that  their  closest  pet  relationship  was  (or  is)  with  a cal.  Although  this 
distribution  differs  markedly  from  pel  popularity  distributions  (which  rank  tank  Osh  as 
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Descriptive  Sample  Slalislics  for  Two  Nominal  Demographic  Variables 


Participant  Gender 
Female 


Hamster,  Gerbil,  Guinea  Pig 


Ihe  most  popular  pel,  followed  by  cats  and  dogs,  respectively),  it  is  readily  understandable 
why  vety  few  participants  reported  that  fish  were  the  type  of  pet  they  were  most  attached 
to  emotionally.  Further,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  most  respondents  tended  to  be 
emotional  Iv  closer  to  pet  dogs  than  pel  cats,  since  dogs  are  usually  more  expressive  and 
interactive  with  humans  than  are  cats.  Besides,  this  study  focused  specifically  on 
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emotional  attachment  to  pets  rather  than  pet  popularity  per  sc.  Taken  together,  the 
remainder  of  the  pet-types  (i.c..  other  than  dogs  and  cats)  that  participants  reported  as 
being  their  closest  account  for  only  1 1 .3%  of  the  total  sample. 

Continuous  demographic  data  variables  pertinent  to  this  study  include  participant 
age  and  participants'  age  at  the  time  their  most  significant  pel  relationship  began.  Table  2 
presents  basic  statistical  information  on  these  two  variables.  Two  general  observations  of 
note  can  be  made  about  the  data  contained  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 

Descriptive  Sample  Statistics  for  Two  Continuous  Demographic  Variables 

Variable  n Mean  Median  Mode  SD  Range 

Participant  Age  173  20.74  20.00  20  3.49  18  - 59 

Participant  Age  When 
Closest  Relationship 

With  a Pet  Began  174  12.02  12.00  18  6.44  01  -45 


First,  although  the  maximum  participant  age  is  59.  the  next  highest  age  in  the 
sample  is  28  (not  shown).  Further,  while  not  depicted  in  Table  1,  the  vast  majority  of 
participants  (88%,  n = 1 53)  range  from  1 8 to  22  years  of  age  (one  participant  did  not 
indicate  her  age).  The  participant  whose  age  is  reported  as  59  obviously  represents  an 
outlier,  and  this  case  was  therefore  excluded  from  all  further  analyses.  Second,  the  data 
describing  participants'  age  when  their  closest  pet-relationship  began  arc  centered 
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somewhat  higher  than  was  anticipated — with  a mean  of  12.02,  a median  of  12.00,  and  a 
mode  of  1 8 years  of  age,  respectively  (the  mean,  median,  and  mode  for  this  variable  were 
all  expected  to  be  approximately  eight  years  of  age).  One  participant  did  not  begin  her 
closest  pet  relationship  until  age  45,  which  denotes  another  outlier  since  this  value  is 
more  titan  twice  the  value  of  the  next-highest  data-point  in  this  distribution.  Nevertheless, 
this  particular  response  was  made  by  the  participant  whose  data  had  already  been 
excluded  from  further  analysis.1 

The  research  questions  posed  in  conjunction  with  this  study  concern  the  possible 
interactive  associations  between  five  variables  (social  desirability,  subjective  well-being, 
age  of  participant  when  their  closest  pet-relationship  occurred,  participant  gender,  or  the 
type  of  pet  with  which  participants  had-or  huve— Uieir  closest  relationship)  and  the 
variables  in  the  hypothesized  model  (quality  of  pel  relationship,  trait  perspective  taking, 
trait  empathic  concern,  trait  personal  distress,  and  trail  prosocial  behavior  tendency).  Of 
these  live  research-question  variables,  three  arc  comprised  of  continuous  data  (social 
desirability,  subjective  well-being,  and  age  of  participant  when  their  closest  pet- 
relationship  occurred).  As  a first  step  in  addressing  the  research  questions  pertaining  to 

demonstrated  significant  univariate  associations  with  any  of  the  five  variables  contained 


'No  other  participant  reported  being  older  than  28  years  of  age,  so  could  not 
possibly  have  had  their  closest  pet  relationship  at  age  45. 
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in  the  model  being  tested  (human-pel  relationship  quality,  perspective  taking,  empathic 
concern,  personal  distress,  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency).  Table  3 presents  the  Pearson 
correlation  matrix  for  these  eight  variables. 


Pearson  Correlation  Matrix  Showing  Intercorrelations  Between  Eight  Variables 


-.36" 

-.33" 


Note.  LAPS  = Lexington  Attachment  to  Pels  Scale;  PT  = perspective  taking; 

EC  = empathic  concern;  PD  - personal  distress;  PSB  = prosocial  behavior  tendency; 
SDS  = Social  Desirability  Scale;  ABS  = Affect  Balance  Scale;  ARB  = age  of 
participant  when  closest  pet  relationship  began. 

V < .05.  "p<.01. 


Visual  inspection  of  the  data  in  Table  3 reveals  that  social  desirability  is  the  only 
continuous  data  research-question  variable  that  is  significantly  associated  with  any  of  the 
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five  variables  from  ihc  model  being  evaluated.  Within  this  sample,  social  desirability  is 
significantly  and  inversely  related  to  perspective  taking  (Pearson  r = -.36,  p<  .01), 
cmpathic  concern  (Pearson  r = -.33, p< . 01 ),  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency 
(Pearson  r = -.34, p < .01 ),  and  significantly  associated  with  personal  distress 
(Pearson  r = . 1 6,  p < .05)  in  a positive  direction.  Therefore,  social  desirability  was 
included  in  the  structural  equation  modeling  procedures,  the  results  of  which  are 
presented  and  discussed  later. 

As  the  other  two  research-question  variables  (participant  gender  and  type  of  pel 
with  which  participants  had — or  have — their  closest  relationship)  consist  of  categorical 
data,  they  were  tested  by  conducting  a structural  equation  modeling  procedure  for  each 
category  of  each  respective  variable.  According  to  Kline  ( 1 998),  if  the  resulting  models 
for  each  category  of  a specific  variable  do  not  differ  significantly  from  each  other  or  the 
model  wherein  the  categories  are  combined,  significant  differential  associations  relative 
to  that  specific  variable  are  not  present.  Conversely,  if  the  models  for  each  category  of  a 
variable  do  differ  significantly  from  each  other  or  the  model  wherein  the  categories  are 
collapsed,  differential  associations  are  present,  and  these  differences  must  be  further 
examined  and  then  interpreted.  These  analyses  and  results  are  presented  and  discussed 
subsequent  to  the  results  concerning  the  model  that  was  determined  to  be  the  best 
alternative  to  the  original,  hypothesized  model  (Figure  1.  page  3). 

Data  Preparation  for  Structural  Equation  Modeling  Procedures 

Structural  equation  modeling  procedures  were  used  to  evaluate  the  study 
hypotheses,  which  predict  a specific  manner  in  which  three  components  of  empathy 
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mediate  the  relationship  between  human-pel  relationship  quality  and  prosocial  behavior 
tendency  (sec  Figure  1 . p,  3).  However,  before  performing  structural  equation  modeling 
procedures,  the  sample  data  were  examined  to  ensure  that  prerequisite  statistical 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  data  were  not  being  violated. 

exploratory  structural  equation  modeling  procedures.  First,  the  raw  data  were  inspected  to 
ensure  a minimum  number  of  missing  values.  Although  the  structural  equation  modeling 
software  program  used  for  this  study  uses  a sophisticated  heuristic  for  estimating  missing 
values,  the  results  are  only  valid  if  the  amount  of  missing  data  is  less  than  ten  percent  of 
the  overall  sample  (Kline,  1 998).  Six  participants  did  not  respond  to  all  of  the 
questionnaire  Hems,  but  none  them  failed  to  respond  to  more  than  a total  of  two 
questions.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  missing  data  is  far  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  overall 
sample,  and  no  adjustments  to  the  data  ore  necessary  regarding  this  issue. 

Second,  the  existence  of  outlier  dala-points  can  adversely  affect  the  analysis 
process  and  the  validity  of  the  results.  Univariate  outliers  were  identified  through  tile  use 
of  distribution  statistics  and  histograms.  The  only  outlier  in  any  of  the  variable-data  used 
in  the  structural  equation  modeling  procedures  was  in  the  variable  measuring  the  age  of 
participants  when  their  closest  pel  relationship  began.  As  discussed  earlier,  this 
participant's  data  were  excluded  from  further  analyses.  Multivariate  outliers  were 
identified  by  inspecting  bivariate  scatter  plots  of  variables  adjacent  to  each  other  in  the 


model  being  evaluated.  No  problematic  data-points  were  revealed  during  these 


inspections,  so  the  prerequisite  assumptions  concerning  univariate  and  multivariate 
outliers  were  met. 

A third  prerequisite  sample-data  issue  that  must  be  addressed  when  employing 
structural  equation  modeling  procedures  concerns  multicollincarity,  which  occurs  when 
two  variables  are  very  highly  correlated.  Kline  ( 1 998)  recommends  a bivariate  correlation 
of  no  more  than  .85  to  ensure  that  multicollincarity  does  not  threaten  certain 
mathematrcal  calculations  made  during  the  structural  equation  modeling  process.  The 
largest  correlation  between  any  two  adjacent  variables  in  the  model  being  tested  is 
between  personal  distress  and  prosocial  behavior  (r  = -.82).  The  magnitude  and  direction 
of  this  correlation  are  not  very  surprising  because  about  half  of  the  score  for  the  prosocial 
behavior  variable  is  derived  from  the  reversed  personal  distress  score.  Thus,  while  there  is 
a fair  amount  of  overlap  between  personal  distress  and  prosocial  behavior,  and  their 
statistical  correlation  is  close  to  the  recommended  upper  limit,  these  two  variables  arc  not 
redundant  and  the  inclusion  of  both  of  them  in  the  same  model  would  not  pose  any 
statistical  calculation  problems.  No  other  correlations  between  adjacent  variables  in  the 
evaluated  model  approached  a correlation  of  .85,  indicating  that  muuicoiimeantv  was  not 
a problem  in  this  data  sample. 

Finally,  continuous  variables  used  in  structural  equation  modeling  analyses  must 
meet  normality  requirements.  Kline  (1998)  recommends  that  the  absolute  value  of 
univariate  and  multivariate  skewness  for  each  variable  should  be  less  than  3.0,  while  the 
kurtosis  absolute  values  should  be  less  than  10.0.  The  largest  absolute  value  of  univariate 
skewness  among  the  relevant  variables  is  .69,  and  the  largest  univariate  kurtosis  absolute 
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value  is  .94-  These  values  are  well  within  the  recommended  limits.  Multivariate  normality 
tests  are  routinely  computed  by  the  structural  equation  modeling  software  which  was  used 
for  this  study;  the  largest  multivariate  skewness  was  2.9,  and  the  largest  kurtosis  value 
was  1 .9,  neither  of  which  violate  the  normality  assumption. 

Structural  liquation  Modeling  Procedures 

Amos  4.0  (Arbucklc.  1 989)  structural  equation  modeling  software  for  personal 
computers  was  used  for  all  model  analyses.  Amos  4.0  uses  a variation  of  maximum 
likelihood  estimation  called  lull  information  maximum  likelihood  estimation.  The  major 
difference  between  maximum  likelihood  estimation  and  full  information  maximum 
likelihood  estimation  is  in  the  way  that  the  latter  handles  missing  data.  As  the  term 
suggests,  Amos’s  full  information  maximum  likelihood  estimation  method  utilizes  all 
observed  data  information  to  impute  missing  data  rather  than  using  only  some  of  it,  as  is 
done  by  many  other  maximum  likelihood  estimation  methods  (Wothke.  2000).  Table  4 
shows  means  and  standard  deviations  for  all  variables  used  in  the  structural  equation 
modeling  analyses  that  follow. 

Before  proceeding  further,  some  comments  are  in  order  concerning  statistical 
measures  used  to  indicate  how  well  a given  structural  equation  model  fits  the  sample 
data.  There  is  no  precise  or  definitive  way  to  evaluate  the  fit  of  a structural  equation 
model.  The  Pearson  chi-square  statistic  (X):  is  possibly  the  most  commonly  reported  lit 
index  (accompanied  by  the  degrees  of  freedom  on  which  it  is  based  and  a significance 


■Sometimes  called  the  minimum  discrepancy  (CMIN). 
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Tabic  4 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Six  Path  Analysis  Variables 


Variable  Mean 

Pel  Relationship  Quality  46.83 

Perspective  Taking  18.17 

Erapalhic  Concern  2 1 .23 

Personal  Distress  9.96 

Prosocial  Behavior  39.79 

Social  Desirability  3.86 


SD 

14.98 


4.24 


8-28 


value).  In  the  case  of  structural  equation  modeling,  chi-square  values  that  are  statistically 
significant  are  not  desirable  because  this  indicates  that  the  model  being  tested  is 
sigmficantlv  worse  than  a similar  model  that  tils  the  data  perfectly  (sometimes  called  the 
saturated  model).  Thus,  when  using  the  chi-square  statistic  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
exactly  how  well  a model  tits  the  data — only  that  it  is,  or  is  not.  significantly  different 
from  a parallel  model  with  perfect  tit.  Additionally,  the  chi-square  statistic  is  affected  by 
sample  size  such  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  attain  significance  in  larger  sample  sizes.  As  the 
sample  size  obtained  for  this  study  (V  = 1 74)  is  considered  somewhat  large,  the  chi- 
square  statistic  alone  is  definitely  not  be  the  most  useful  measure  of  fit. 


Ill 

To  gain  a more  comprehensive  and  accurate  perspective  on  how  well  the  models 
being  evaluated  fit  the  data  on  which  they  are  based,  dtcrefore,  three  additional  measures 
of  fit  arc  reported  for  each  tested  model.  The  first,  the  chi-square  value  divided  by  its 
degrees  of  freedom  (y:/<//)  attenuates  the  sample-size  effect.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  values  of  this  fit  index  that  are  less  than  or  equal  to  2.0  indicate  good  fit.  whereas 
values  greater  than  2.0  but  less  than  3.0  imply  acceptable  fit  (Kline,  1998).  Another 
approach  to  measuring  model  fitness  is  to  compare  the  specified  model  to  a model  with 
vety  poor  fit  (variously  called  the  baseline-,  independence-,  or  null  model).  The 
comparison-method  index  reported  here  is  Bollen’s  (1986)  relative  fit  index  (RIT).  An 
RFI  of  greater  than  .90  indicates  at  least  a good  fit.  and  as  the  relative  fit  index  value 
approaches  1 .0,  die  level  of  fitness  becomes  very  good.  The  third  model  evaluation  index 
reported  in  this  study  is  Browne  and  Cudcck's  ( 1 993)  root  mean  square  error  of 
approximation  (RMSEA)  of  the  population.  An  RMSEA  value  of  s.05  connotes  a vety 
close-fitting  model,  whereas  a root  mean  square  error  of  approximation  value  greater  than 
.10  indicates  the  model  fits  the  data  poorly. 

As  a result  of  the  finding  that  social  desirability  significantly  relates  to  several 
variables  in  the  model  hypothesized  by  this  study  (see  Figure  I,  page  3),  it  was  included 
in  that  original  model  with  direct  paths  to  the  four  variables  with  which  it  was 
significantly  associated  (perspective  taking,  empathic  concern,  personal  distress,  and 
prosocial  behavior).  It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that,  conventionally,  when  two  or 
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more  exogenous  variables’  are  present  in  a model  (as  is  the  case  in  this  model)  and  there 
is  no  theoretical  basis  for  hypothesizing  an  association  between  them  in  either  direction, 
unanalyzed  paths  arc  drawn  between  them.  This  was  indeed  done,  but  because  the 
resulting  path  coefficient  was  so  close  to  zero  (r  = .02),  social  desirability  and  pet- 
relationship  quality  can  be  assumed  to  be  unrelated,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  a 
path  between  them. 

The  first  model  tested,  then,  was  tile  originally  specified  model  with  social 
desirability  included  (with  paths  connecting  social  desirability  to  perspective  taking, 
empathic  concern,  personal  distress,  and  prosocial  behavior,  respectively).  The  full 
information  maximum  likelihood  method  of  estimating  how  well  this  model  fit  the  data 
revealed  a relatively  poor  fit  (x!(G)  = 1 7.85,  p = .007).  The  yVt f value  for  this  model  was 
2.975,  which  is  veiy  close  to  a poor-fit  evaluation.  The  relative  fit  index  (RFI)  was  .980, 
which  indicates  that  the  analyzed  model  is  98.6%  closer  to  a similar  model  of  perfect  fit 
than  to  an  independence  model  (having  very  poor  fit).  Finally,  the  root  mean  square  error 
of  approximation  (RMSEA)  for  this  model  is . 1 07,  which  means  that  the  model  fits 
poorly.  Thus,  taking  all  four  fit  indices  together,  this  particular  model  does  not  appear  to 
fit  the  sample  data  well,  because  three  of  the  four  indices  suggest  a poor  fit.  Figure  2 
displays  this  model,  along  with  path  correlation  coefficients  (printed  beside  the 
corresponding  path  lines)  and  multiple  determination  coefficients  (printed  in  parentheses 
above  the  top  right-hand  comer  of  rectangles  containing  variables  to  which  this  statistic 


’Variables  in  a model  that  serve  only  as  an  independent  variable. 


Behavior,  Mediated  by  Three  E 

rapalhy  Factors.  with  the  Inclusion  of  Social  Desirability 

positively  related  to  personal  distress  (r  = .22).’  This  suggests  that  respondents  who 
scored  high  on  the  social  desirability  scale  (i.e.,  exhibited  a social  desirability  bias)  tended 
to  score  low  on  perspective  taking,  empalhic  concern,  and  prosocial  behavior, 
respectively,  and  high  on  personal  distress.  Conversely,  those  who  appeared  to  answer  the 
questions  honestly  tended  to  score  high  on  perspective  taking,  empathic  concern,  and 
prosocial  behavior,  respectively,  and  low  on  personal  distress.  Given  this  pattern  of 
associations,  social  desirability  apparently  does  not  need  to  be  in  the  model  at  all. 

Another  observation  about  the  model  in  Figure  2 is  that  there  is  almost  no 
association  between  pet  relationship  quality  and  perspective  taking  (r  = .03),  which  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  one  of  the  major  premises  of  this  study.  Nevertheless,  there  do  seem 
to  be  moderate  relationships  between  empathic  concern  and  prosocial  behavior  (r  = , 1 7), 
and  between  perspective  taking  and  personal  distress  (r  = .16),  although  the  latter  relation 
is  not  in  the  expected  negative  direction.  Additionally,  a fairly  strong  relationship  exists 
between  perspective  taking  and  empathic  concern  (r  = ,47),  while  the  strongest 
association  is  between  personal  distress  and  prosocial  behavior  (and  it  is  an  inverse 
association,  as  predicted).  However,  caution  must  be  taken  when  interpreting  the  meaning 
of  the  latter  result  because  of  the  preliminary  finding  that  personal  distress  and  prosocial 
behavior  are  closely  related  and  overlap  to  a moderate  degree. 


’Because  all  of  the  correlations  were  the  inverse  of  what  was  expected,  the  raw 
data  were  re-examined  to  ensure  correct  coding,  keying,  and  calculation  of  the  social 
desirability  data. 
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A final  set  of  observations  about  the  Figure  2 model  pertain  to  the  multiple 
correlation  values  of  the  variables  serving  as  dependent  variables.  First,  only  about  1 3% 
of  the  variation  in  perspective  taking  is  explained  by  pet  relationship  quality.  Second, 
social  desirability  and  perspective  taking  explain  about  30%  of  the  variance  in  empathic 
concern.  Third,  only  about  5%  of  the  variability  in  personal  distress  is  accounted  for  by 
both  perspective  taking  and  social  desirability.  Finally,  personal  distress,  empathic 
concern,  and  social  desirability  together  explain  about  75%  of  the  variance  in  prosocial 
behavior  (although  it  is  probable  that  personal  distress  accounts  for  most  of  this  variance 
due  the  overlap  between  personal  distress  and  prosocial  behavior). 

The  next  step  in  the  analysis  process  was  to  remove  the  social  desirability  variable 
from  the  model,  leaving  the  original  hypothesized  model  (Figure  1 , page  3).  The  fit 
indexes  for  this  model  (jftS)  = 14.58, p = .012;  2.916;  RFI  - .984;  RMSEA  = 

.105)  indicate  that  it  fits  the  sample  data  only  slightly  better  than  the  previous  model  with 
social  desirability  included  in  the  model.  Indeed,  a chi-square  difference  test  comparing 
the  models  was  non-significant  = 3.27, p < .1 , n.S.).  A graphic  representation 

of  this  model  is  shown  in  Figure  3,  along  with  path  correlation  coefficients  and  multiple 
correlation  coefficients.  Most  of  the  path  correlation  coefficients  in  this  model  are  about 
the  same  as  their  corresponding  values  in  the  previous  model  (Figure  2),  with  the 
exception  of  the  path  between  perspective  taking  and  personal  distress.  Indeed,  although 
the  actual  value  of  the  difference  between  these  paths  in  the  two  models  is  only  8%.  the 
proportion  of  the  difference  is  50%. 
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Figure  3 

Original  Model  Specifying  an  Associalion  Between  Pet  Relationship  Quality  and 
Prosocial  Behavior,  Mediated  by  Three  Empathy  Factors 


Another  observation  based  on  a comparison  of  Figure  2 and  Figure  3 involves  the 
differences  in  multiple  correlations  between  the  two  models.  In  Figure  3,  the  amount  of 
variance  in  perspective  taking  that  is  explained  by  pet  relationship  quality  is  essentially 
zero,  which  means  that  social  desirability  accounted  for  all  1 3%  of  the  variance  in 
perspective  taking  in  the  model  shown  in  Figure  2.  On  the  other  hand,  differences  in 
multiple  correlations  between  the  two  models  were  very  small  with  respect  to  personal 
distress,  empalhic  concern,  and  prosocial  behavior,  respectively.  In  fact,  these  differences 
indicate  that  in  the  Figure  2 model,  the  amount  of  variability  that  social  desirability 
accounted  for  was  4%  of  personal  distress,  2%  of  empalhic  concern,  and  2%  of  prosocial 
behavior,  respectively,  which  confirms  the  removal  of  the  social  desirability  variable 


from  the  model. 
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Due  lo  the  relatively  poor  lit  of  the  models  depicled  in  Figure  2 and  Figure  3. 
respectively,  the  configuration  of  the  Figure  3 model  was  altered  somewhat.  Because  pet 
relationship  quality  apparently  is  not  related  to  perspective  taking,  it  was  moved  so  that  it 
no  longer  preceded  perspective  taking.  However,  it  was  speculated  that  pet  relationship 
quality'  might  be  directly  related  to  both  empathic  concern  and  personal  distress  as  well  as 
directly  to  prosocial  behavior.  Although  this  alteration  was  prompted,  in  part,  by 
statistical  reasons,  it  is  also  easily  accommodated  by  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  this 
study.  The  altered  model  (shown  in  Figure  4)  was  analyzed  and  found  to  have  a good  fit 
(3r(2)  = 5.61, p = . 132;  % Vejf=  1.869;  RFI  - .989;  RMSEA  = .071).  While  this  model  isa 
significant  improvement  over  the  one  presented  in  Figure  3 (x2a»n«cnc<(2)  = 8,97,  p < .02), 
it  was  improved  even  more  by  trimming  three  paths. 
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Model  Specifying  an  Association  Between  Pet  Relationship  Quality  and 
Perspective  Taking,  Respectively,  and  Prosocial  Behavior,  Mediated  by  Empathic 
Concern  and  Personal  Distress 


The  firsl  two  paths  that  were  trimmed  from  the  Figure  4 model  are  between  pet 
relationship  quality  and  empathic  concern  and  between  pet  relationship  quality  and 
personal  distress.  Both  paths  have  correlation  coefficients  that  are  essentially  equal  to 
zero,  suggesting  no  association,  A third  path  that  was  eliminated  is  between  perspective 
taking  and  pcisonal  distress.  Not  only  is  this  path  coefficient  fairly  low  (r  = ,0S),  but  both 
pet  relationship  quality  and  perspective  taking  together  account  for  only  about  1%  of  the 
variance  in  personal  distress. 

The  traditional  method  of  trimming  structural  equation  models  is  to  constrain  the 
selected  paths  to  zero,  so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  estimalcd  freely  (Kline,  1998).  As  a 
result,  the  constrained  parameters'  effects  are  negated.  Using  this  approach,  the  Figure  4 
model  was  trimmed  and  then  analyzed.  The  resulting  model  demonstrated  good  fit 
(3^(2)  = 7.22,  p - .301;  j (ldf=  1.203;  RFI  = .993;  RMSEA  - .034)  and  was  found  to  be 
not  significantly  different  from  the  previous  (untrimmed)  model  (X4iTm,«(3)  = 1.61, 

The  trimmed  model  is  depicted  in  Figure  5 along  with  parameter  coefficients  and 
multiple  correlation  coefficients.  Essentially,  the  trimmed  model  specifies  a positive 
relationship  between  perspective  taking  and  prosocial  behavior  which  is  mediated  by 
empathic  concern,  a direct  and  inverse  relationship  between  personal  distress  and 
prosocial  behavior,  and  a direct,  positive  relationship  between  pet  relationship  quality  and 
prosocial  behavior.  Within  the  model  there  are  two  moderately  small  effects  and  two 
large  effects.  Pet  relationship  quality  has  a fairly  small  direct  effect  on  prosocial  behavior 
(r  = .13),  while  empathic  concern  has  a somewhat  moderate  effect  on  prosocial  behavior. 
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Figure  5 

Model  Specifying  an  Association  Between  Pet  Relationship  Quality  and 
Perspective  Taking.  Respectively,  and  Prosocial  Behavior.  Mediated  by  Empathic 
Concern  and  Personal  Distress.  With  Three  Constrained  Paths 


controlling  for  perspective  taking  (r  = . 1 9).  Perspective  taking  has  a fairly  strong  direct 
effect  on  empathic  concern  (r  = ,5 1 ),  and  personal  distress  has  a very  strong  inverse, 
direct  effect  on  prosocial  behavior  (r  = -.83).  However,  as  previously  mentioned,  this 
latter  effect  must  be  interpreted  with  caution  because  of  the  strong  univariate  correlation 
between  the  two  variables.  Finally,  perspective  accounts  for  an  estimated  26%  of  the 
variance  in  empathic  concern,  and  empathic  concern,  personal  distress,  and  pet 
relationship  quality  together  explain  an  estimated  74%  of  the  variation  in  prosocial 
behavior. 

Since  the  model  shown  in  Figure  5 is  the  most  parsimonious  of  those  tested,  the 
other  two  research  questions  could  then  be  addressed.  One  of  these  research  questions 


Model  Specifying  an  Association  Between  Perspective  Taking  and  Pet  Relationship 
Quality,  Respectively,  and  Prosocial  Behavior.  Mediated  by  Empalhic  Concern  and 
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essentially  the  same  as  the  model  with  all  participants'  data  included.  Thus  it  is  not  likely 
that  being  female  results  in  a differential  response  pattern  than  if  gender  is  ignored. 

Finally.  Figure  7 shows  the  results  of  the  Figure  5 model  using  only  the  data  from 
dog  owners.  This  model  demonstrates  very  good  fit  (JC*(6)  = fi.75.  p = .345;  y?/df=  1.125; 
RF1  = .990;  RMSEA  = .033).  although  slightly  less  than  the  females-only  model. 
Comparisons  of  parameter  estimates  and  explained  variance  estimates  reveals  slightly 
stronger  associations  between  perspective  taking  and  empathic  concern  (r  = .59),  and 
slightly  more  variance  in  empathic  concern  explained  by  perspective  taking  (R'  = .34). 
However,  the  magnitudes  of  the  differences  are  not  great  enough  to  indicate  an  interaction 
effect  based  on  participants  whose  closest  pet  was  (or  is)  a dog. 
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Figure  7 

Model  Specifying  an  Association  Between  Perspective  Taking  and  Pet  Relationship 
Quality.  Respectively,  and  Prosocial  Behavior,  Mediated  by  Empathic  Concern  and 
Personal  Distress.  With  Three  Paths  Constrained  (Dog  Owners  Only,  n = 1 15) 


CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION 

This  chapter  summarizes  and  interprets  the  results  of  the  study,  identifies  some 
limitations  of  the  research  design,  provides  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  future 
research  on  this  topic,  and  indicates  some  general  conclusions  based  on  the  present  study. 

Summary'  of  the  Results 

The  primary  intention  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  a model  specifying 
associations  between  pet  relationship  quality  and  prosocial  behavior,  mediated  by 
empathy.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  empathy  was  construed  as  consisting  of  an  initial 
cognitive  awareness  (perspective  talcing),  followed  by  an  emotional  experience  that  is 
primarily  warm  and  compassionate  (empathic  concern)  or  uncomfortable  and  unsettling 
(personal  distress).  In  addition  to  the  hypothesized  model,  research  questions  went  posed 
concerning  the  effects  that  five  variables  (social  desirability,  subjective  well-being,  age  of 
participant  when  their  closest  pet  relationship  occurred,  participant  gender,  and  type  of 
pet  to  which  participants  indicated  they  were  emotionally  closest  respective,  respectively) 
might  have  on  the  associations  between  variables  contained  in  the  original  model. 

Three  of  the  research  questions  (the  effects  of  social  desirability,  subjective  well- 
being. and  age  of  participant  when  their  closest  pet  relationship  occurred)  were  addressed 
by  visually  inspecting  the  strength  and  significance  of  the  respective  bivariate  correlations 
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between  these  three  variables  and  the  five  variables  in  the  hypothesized  model.  Only 
social  desirability  was  significantly  related  to  any  of  the  variables  in  the  hypothesized 
model.  It  was  therefore  included  m die  hypothesized  model  with  padis  specified  between 
it  and  the  variables  to  which  it  was  significantly  related  (perspective  taking,  empathic 
concern,  personal  distress,  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency,  respectively).  The  other  two 
research  questions  were  examined  by  conducting  separate  structural  equation  modeling 
analyses  using  data  from  each  of  the  categories  of  those  I wo  variables  (e.g.,  data  from 
male  respondents  versus  data  from  female  respondents),  and  comparing  the  sub-sample 
analyses  to  each  other  and  to  the  analysis  using  data  from  all  participants.  Structural 
equation  modeling  analysis  procedures  were  used  to  test  all  specified  models  by 
determining  the  degree  to  which  the  model  as  a whole  fit  the  data,  and  then  examining  the 
strength  and  direction  of  associations  between  the  variables  in  the  model. 

A structural  equation  modeling  procedure  testing  the  original  model  with  social 
desirability  included  did  not  fit  the  data  well.  Even  so,  the  relationships  between  social 
desirability  and  the  four  variables  in  the  original  model  were  in  the  opposite  direction 
than  would  be  expected  if  participant  responses  were  biased  in  a socially  desirable 
manner.  Additionally,  the  amount  of  variance  explained  by  social  desirability  was  very 
small.  However,  when  social  desirability  was  removed  from  the  original  model  and 
another  structural  equation  modeling  analysis  conducted,  the  model  still  demonstrated 

At  this  point,  the  original  model  was  altered  by  removing  the  path  between  pet 
relationship  quality  and  perspective  taking,  and  adding  paths  leading  from  pet 


relationship  quality  to  empathic  concern,  personal  distress,  and  prosocial  behavior, 
respectively.  This  alteration  was  performed  because  pet  relationship  quality  was  virtually 
unrelated  to  perspective  taking,  and  it  was  theorized  that  pet  relationship  quality  might  be 
directly  related  to  the  two  emotional  components  of  empathy  as  well  as  to  prosocial 
behavior  tendency.  The  resulting  model  was  subjected  to  structural  equation  modeling 
analysis  procedures  and  was  found  to  fit  tile  data  well. 

The  altered  model  was  trimmed  because  of  very  small  magnitudes  of  association 
between  pet  relationship  quality  and  empathic  concern,  pel  relationship  quality  and 
personal  distress,  and  between  perspective  taking  and  personal  distress.  By  setting  the 
regression  coefficient  weights  of  these  three  paths  to  zero,  their  respective  effects  were 
eliminated.  The  resulting  model  fit  the  data  well,  and  was  not  significantly  different  from 
the  untrimmed  model,  indicating  that  negating  the  effects  of  the  three  paths  was  indeed 
appropriate.  This  constrained  version  of  the  trimmed  model  was  taken  as  the  best 
alternative  to  the  original  model.  It  was  therefore  used  to  address  the  two  remaining 
research  questions:  whether  participant  gender  or  the  type  of  pel  identified  by  respondents 
as  being  emotionally  closest  to  them  would  produce  differential  effects  among  the 
variables  in  the  model. 

A test  of  the  gender  research  question  involved  rc-analyzing  the  final  model  using 
data  from  females  respondents  only  and  comparing  the  results  to  those  obtained  by 
analyzing  the  final  model  using  all  participants'  data  (a  model  using  data  only  from  male 
participants  could  not  be  analyzed  due  to  an  inadequate  sub-sample  size).  Results  showed 
that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  overall  fit  of  the  two  models,  and  the 


magnitudes  of  correlations  between  corresponding  variables  within  the  two  models  did 
not  significantly  differ.  The  remaining  research  question  was  tested  by  analyzing  the  final 
model  using  data  only  from  participants  who  indicated  their  closest  pet  relationship  was 
with  a dog,  and  comparing  the  results  to  the  outcome  of  an  identical  model  using  data 
from  all  participants  (again,  an  insufficient  number  of  sub-sample  cases  prevented 
analysis  of  a model  based  only  on  data  from  respondents  who  reported  their  closest  pet 
relationship  was  with  an  animal  other  than  a dog).  As  was  the  case  for  the  respondent- 
gender  research  question,  this  model  did  not  fit  the  data  significantly  better  or  worse  than 
the  final  model  using  data  from  all  respondents,  and  corresponding  associations  between 
variables  within  both  models  were  not  significantly  different. 

Three  of  the  five  research  questions  involve  continuous  data  and  were  therefore 
included  in  a correlation  matrix  along  with  the  five  variables  from  the  hypothesized 
model.  Two  of  these  three  research-question  variables  (subjective  well-being  and  age  of 
participant  when  their  closest  pet  relationship  occurred)  were  not  related  to  any  of  the  five 
variables  in  the  hypothesized  model.  This  suggests  that  these  two  research-question 
variables  do  not  differentially  affect  any  of  the  variables  in  the  original  model.  On  the 
other  hand,  social  desirability  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  four  of  the  variables 
in  the  hypothesized  model,  and  was  included  in  the  initial  path  analysis  along  with  the 
five  variables  comprising  the  hypothesized  model.  However,  not  only  did  this  model  not 
fit  the  data  well,  but  the  relationships  between  social  desirability  and  the  four  variables  of 
concern  in  the  model  were  the  exact  opposite  of  the  expected  direction.  Thus,  it  was 
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concluded  that  social  desirability  probably  is  not  a confounding  variable,  and  it  was 
removed  from  subsequent  analyses.  The  interpretation  of  the  results  involving  the  other 
two  research  questions  is  discussed  later. 

Analysis  of  the  original  model  (without  the  inclusion  of  social  desirability) 
revealed  a relatively  poor  lib  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  specifying  the  particular  pattern  of 
associations  represented  in  the  original  model  (Figure  I)  was  not  supported.  Furthermore, 
because  the  model  as  a whole  did  not  fit  the  data  well,  it  is  inappropriate  to  interpret 
associations  between  individual  variables  within  the  model.  Instead,  the  model  was 
respcciflcd  based  on  both  statistical  and  theoretical  grounds. 

From  a statistical  standpoint,  only  those  individual  associations  within  the  model 
that  were  close  to  zero  were  targeted  for  possible  elimination.  Initially,  only  one  of  the 
two  paths  meeting  tlvis  criteria  was  considered  for  elimination:  the  association  between 
pet  relationship  quality  and  perspective  taking.  Not  only  is  pet  relationship  quality 
apparently  virtually  unrelated  to  perspective  taking,  but  also  the  former  variable  does  not 
seem  to  explain  any  of  the  variance  in  the  latter. 

From  a theoretical  perspective,  it  is  both  conceivable  and  acceptable  to  speculate 
that  pet  relationship  quality  has  a direct  relationship  with  prosocial  behavior  as  well  as 
being  mediated  by  empathy  (as  originally  hypothesized).  Additionally,  it  is  possible  that 
although  pet  relationship  quality  is  not  related  to  perspective  taking,  it  may  be  related  to 
cmpathic  concern  and/or  personal  distress.  While  at  first  glance  this  latter  supposition 
appears  to  be  at  odds  with  the  original  theoretical  stance  about  the  sequential  nature  of 
empathy  (beginning  with  a cognitive  reaction  and  commencing  to  a predominately 
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positive  or  negative  emotional  experience),  a case  can  be  made  for  this  alternative  view. 
The  conceptualization  of  empathy  as  being  comprised  of  three  sub-factors  that  follow  a 
particular  sequence  refers  to  situational  contexts.  However,  the  present  study  is  concerned 
with  personality  trails  rather  titan  personality  states.  Since  personality  dispositions  are.  by 
definition,  stable  over  time,  attempting  to  determine  the  temporal  nature  of  their 
interrelationships  may  be  a moot  endeavor.  Thus,  a disposition  toward  having  a particular 
level  of  emotional  attachment  to  pets  may  be  related  to  a disposition  toward  cmpathic 
concern  or  personal  distress,  but  the  direction  of  the  association  may  be  irrelevant. 

The  aforementioned  statistical  and  theoretical  reasoning  guided  die  alteration  of 
the  original  model  to  the  one  depicted  in  Figure  4.  This  altered  model  specified  the  same 
pattern  of  relationships  found  in  the  original  model  except  lltal  the  path  between  pet 
relationship  quality  and  perspective  taking  was  deleted,  and  paths  were  added  to  represent 
a direct  relationship  between  pet  relationship  quality  and  empathic  concern,  personal 
distress,  and  prosocial  behavior,  respectively.  Although  a path  analysis  showed  that  this 
model  fit  the  data  very  well,  two  of  the  parameters  within  the  model  (one  between  pet 
relationship  quality  and  personal  distress,  and  one  between  pel  relationship  quality  and 
empathic  concern)  were  so  close  to  zero  that  dtey  did  not  need  to  remain  in  the  model. 
Thus,  these  two  paths  were  constrained  to  zero  so  that  they  would  no  longer  be  estimated 
freely,  and  their  effects  would  be  eliminated.  An  additional  path,  between  perspective 
taking  and  personal  distress,  was  also  constrained  to  zero  due  to  the  low  strength  of  the 
association  and  to  the  minute  amount  of  variance  in  personal  distress  accounted  for  by 


perspective  taking. 
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The  constrained  model  fit  the  data  very  well,  and  was  not  significantly  different 
from  the  unconstrained  version  (meaning  that  placing  the  constraints  on  the  model  had  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  fit  characteristics  of  the  model  as  a whole).  Because  of  this — and 
since  no  other  alterations  to  this  model  were  deemed  necessary — the  relationships 
between  the  remaining  variables  within  this  particular  model  can  be  interpreted  with  an 
acceptable  level  of  confidence.  Several  observations  can  be  made  about  the  nature  of  this 
final  model. 

Probably  the  most  striking  aspect  of  the  final  model  (Figure  S)  is  that  pet 
relationship  quality'  is  not  associated  with  any  of  the  components  of  empathy  (i.e„ 
perspective  taking,  empathic  concern,  personal  distress).  Therefore,  the  primary  study 
hypothesis  concerning  empathy  as  a mediating  factor  between  pet  relationship  quality  and 
prosocial  behavior  tendency  is  not  supported.  One  possible  explanation  for  this  outcome 
(or  lack  thereof)  has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  pet  relationship  quality  was  measured. 

As  delineated  in  the  methods  chapter,  a factor  analysis  of  the  items  on  the 
Lexington  Attachment  to  Pets  Survey  (the  instrument  used  to  assess  pet  relationship 
quality)  indicated  that  the  first  factor  (labeled  General  Anachmenl ) accounted  for  about 
42%  of  the  overall  variance,  which  is  substantially  more  than  the  variance  accounted  for 
by  the  other  two  factors  (roughly  7%  and  5%.  respectively).  Thus,  the  instrument  appears 
to  measure  conventional  attachment  qualities  (such  as  trust,  companionship,  friendship, 
affection,  and  so  on)  rather  than  relationship-quality  characteristics  reflective  of  empathy 
(i.e„  increased  perspective  taking  and  empathic  concern,  and  decreased  personal  distress). 
Indeed,  visual  inspection  of  the  individual  items  on  the  Lexington  Attachment  to  Pets 


Survey  confirms  this  notion — none  of  the  items  address  relationship  issues  involving 
perspective  taking,  empathic  concern,  or  personal  distress.  Had  the  instrument  measuring 
pet  relationship  quality  included  items  assessing  the  three  components  of  empathy,  pet 
relationship  quality  as  a variable  might  well  have  been  related  to  the  three  sub- 
components of  empathy  used  in  this  study. 

Another  possible  reason  for  not  finding  a correlation  between  pet  relationship 
quality  and  empathy  pertains  to  the  fact  that  the  pel  relationships  participants  were  asked 
to  refer  to  when  completing  tile  quality  of  pel  relationships  inventory  were  not  necessarily 
current  relationships,1  It  is  plausible  that  an  individual’s  level  of  dispositional  empathy 
might  vary  over  relatively  long  lime-periods  (such  as  years),  especially  during  pre- 
adulthood. Therefore,  for  the  majority  of  respondents  in  the  present  study,  their  level  of 
trait  empathy  at  the  lime  their  closest  pet  relationship  occurred  could  have  been  different 
than  it  was  at  the  lime  data  were  collected. 

A third  potential  cause  for  the  lack  of  association  between  pet  relationship  quality 
and  empathy  is  that  almost  all  of  the  pet  relationships  respondents  referred  to  when 
indicating  their  general  level  of  pet  relationship  quality  were  reported  as  being  very  close. 
Indeed,  only  about  10%  (a  - 18)  indicated  that  their  reference  pet  relationship  was  fairly 
close,  while  another  1 0%  (n  = 1 7)  reported  that  this  relationship  was  either  moderately 
close,  a little  close,  or  not  close  at  all.  The  implication  is  that  the  full  spectrum  of  pet 


'Visual  inspection  of  the  data  indicates  that  only  about  one-third  of  respondents 
reported  that  their  closest  pet  relationship  was  current  at  the  time  data  were  collected. 
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relationship  quality  was  not  represented  in  this  sample.’  If  the  distribution  of  the  pet 
relationship  quality  variable  had  encompassed  a greater  percentage  of  lower  quality 
relationships  with  pets,  there  might  have  been  a connection  between  pet  relationship 
quality  and  empathy. 

A second  observation  about  the  final  model  is  that  even  though  empathy  does  not 
mediate  an  association  between  pet  relationship  quality  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency, 
there  is  a direct  correlation  between  pet  relationship  quality  and  prosocial  behavior 
tendency.  Although  the  magnitude  of  this  association  is  relatively  small  (r  = .1 1).  the 
finding  is  nonetheless  important.  Only  one  other  research  study  (Vidovic,  Stctic.  & 
Bratko.  1999)  has  found  evidence  of  this  type  of  a connection.  In  their  study  of  826 
fourth-,  sixth-,  and  eighth-graders.  Vidovid.  Static,  and  Bratko  found  that  dog  owners  had 
signiflcantly  higher  levels  of  prosocial  orientation  than  did  non-owners,  and  participants 
having  closer  relationships  with  their  dogs  or  cats  scored  significantly  higher  on  prosocial 
orientation  than  did  participants  who  had  lower-quality  relationships  with  their  pet  dogs 
or  cats.  Thus,  the  present  study  lends  additional  support  to  the  proposition  that  higher- 
quality  relationships  with  pet  animals  is  associated  with  an  increased  tendency  toward 
prosocial  behavior. 

In  terms  of  the  relationships  between  the  three  factors  of  empathy  contained  in  the 
final  model,  two  observations  can  be  made.  First,  perspective  taking  is  strongly  and 


’The  skewed  nature  of  this  variable  is  an  artifact  of  the  research  design,  because 
respondents  were  instructed  to  select  their  closest  pet  relationship  as  a reference  for 
completing  the  pet  relationship  quality  inventory. 
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positively  related  to  empathic  concern  (sec  Figure  5).  as  was  hypothesized,  indeed, 
perspective  taking  appears  to  explain  about  one-third  of  the  variance  in  empathic  concern, 
which  implies  that  this  association  is  of  practical  importance  as  well  (i.e„  it  is  not  merely 
a statistical  artifact  resulting  from,  for  example,  a large  sample  size).  This  linding 
strongly  supports  much  of  the  research  on  the  cognitive  and  emotional  components  of 
empathy  (c.g.,  Batson,  1987b;  Batson.  Fultz,  & Schoenrade,  1987;  Batson,  Fultz. 
Schoenrade,  & Paduano,  1987;  Coke,  Batson,  & McDavis,  1978;  Davis,  1980, 1983a, 
1983b,  1983c:  Johnson.  Cheek,  & Smithcr,  1983;  Stiff,  Dillard,  Sorncra,  Kim,  & Sleight, 
1988). 

A second  observation  about  the  manner  of  the  associations  among  the  three 
elements  of  empathy  relate  to  each  other  in  the  present  study  is  that  perspective  taking  is 
largely  unrelated  to  personal  distress  (sec  Figure  4).  This  is  contrary  to  the  prediction  that 
perspective  taking  would  be  inversely  and  moderately  related  to  personal  distress  A 
possible  explanation  for  this  particular  outcome  may  be  derived  from  early  theoretical 
speculation  that  empathy  involves  an  initial  cognitive  appraisal  component  followed  by 
some  form  of  emotional  reaction  (e.g.,  Coke,  Batson,  & McDavis,  1978;  Davis,  1980).J  It 
is  possible  that  increased  perspective  taking  results  in  an  emotional  response  that  is 
almost  exclusively  positive,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  study.  At  least  one 
prominent  researcher  (Batson,  1987a,  1991)  agrees,  positing  that  personal  distress  is  not 


!Later  researchers  (e.g.,  Davis,  1980, 1983a,  1983b,  1983c;  Stiff,  Dillard,  Somera, 
Kim,  & Sleight,  1988)  redefined  the  emotional  component  of  empathy  as  predominantly 
positive  (empathic  concern)  or  negative  (personal  distress). 
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related  to  empathy,  and  thus  is  not  associated  with  either  perspective  taking  or  empathic 
concern.  Additionally,  a study  by  Carlo.  Allen,  and  Buhman(1999)  found  that  while 
perspective  taking  was  related  to  empathic  concern,  it  was  not  related  to  personal  distress 
(the  identical  pattern  found  by  the  present  study).  Finally,  one  structural  equation  model 
which  was  run  using  the  present  study's  data  found  only  a small,  positive  correlation 
between  personal  distress  and  empathic  concern  (r  = . 1 5),  and  neither  variable  explained 
more  than  3%  of  the  variance  in  the  other  variable.4 

Two  additional  observations  can  be  made  about  the  final  model  (Figure  5).  First, 
empathic  concern  is  positively  related  to  prosocial  behavior  (albeit  only  moderately  so), 
as  was  hypothesized.  This  finding  provides  additional,  modest  support  to  the  findings  of 
the  vast  majority  of  research  studies  investigating  the  link  between  empathic  concern  and 
prosocial  behavior  (e.g.,  Archer.  Diaz-Loving,  Gollwitzcr,  Davis,  & Foushee,  1981; 
Batson,  1991;  Batson,  Duncan,  Ackerman,  Buckley.  & Birch,  1981;  Batson,  Dyck. 

Brandt,  & Batson,  1988;  Batson  & Shaw,  1991;  Batson  & Moran.  1999;  Batson  & 

Weeks,  1996;  Carlo,  Eiscnberg,  Troycr,  Switzer,  & Speer,  1991 ; Coke.  Batson,  & 
McDavis,  1978;  Davis,  1983b,  1983c;  Dovidio,  Allen  & Schroeder.  1990;  Fultz,  Batson, 
Fortenbach,  McCarthy,  & Varney,  1986;  Toi  & Batson,  1982).  In  fact,  this  particular 
finding  is  probably  the  most  common  and  strongest  outcome  in  the  empalhy-prosocial 
behavior  research  field. 


1 This  model  was  not  presented  in  the  results  section  because  it  did  not  fit  the 
study  hypotheses  and  did  not  add  any  useful  information  to  the  final  model. 
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The  last  observation  concerning  the  final  model  is  that  personal  distress  is 
strongly  and  inversely  associated  with  prosocial  behavior  tendency,  as  was  predicted. 
However,  the  strength  of  the  relation  between  personal  distress  and  prosocial  behavior 
tendency  must  be  downplayed  because  part  of  the  prosocial  behavior  tendency 
measurement  is  derived  from  the  inverse  of  the  measurement  of  personal  distress. 
Nevertheless,  some  studies  have  found  this  same  inverse  association  (c.g.,  Carlo, 
Eiscnberg.  Troyer,  Swititcr,  & Speer.  1991;  Davis,  1983b).  Further,  a study  by  Eisenberg, 
Fabes.  Miller,  Fultz.  Shell,  Mathy.  and  Reno  (1989)  found  similar  results  in  that  a 
physiologic  measure  of  personal  distress  was  significantly  and  inversely  related  to 
prosocial  behavior  intention. 

The  remaining  two  research  questions  were  answered  using  the  final  model 
(Figure  5).  One  of  the  research  questions  was  concerned  with  possible  model  differences 
relative  to  gender.  A path  analysis  using  data  only  from  female  participants  indicated  that 
corresponding  path  coefficients  within  the  two  respective  models  were  not  significantly 
different.  However,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  sample  were  female,  and  a 
corresponding  path  analysis  using  data  only  from  male  participants  could  not  be 
conducted  due  to  nn  inadequate  number  of  coses.  Asa  result,  this  research  question 
cannot  really  be  answered,  because  in  order  for  there  to  be  a significant  difference 
between  the  females-only  analysis  and  the  all-participants  analysis,  there  would  have  had 
to  have  been  extreme  differences  in  the  way  male  participants  responded  to  the 
inventories  (relative  to  the  way  female  participants  responded).  Since  a males-only 
analysis  would  not  have  been  valid,  the  only  interpretation  that  can  be  safely  made  is  that 
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os  a group,  males  did  not  respond  in  an  extremely  different  manner  than  did  females  (but 
they  might  have  differed  at  a statistically  or  practically  significant  level). 

The  final  research  question  had  to  with  whether  or  not  the  type  of  animal 
respondents  reported  being  closest  to  (emotionally)  resulted  in  significantly  different 
effects  than  if  type  of  pel  was  ignored.  The  only  sub-sample  large  enough  for  valid 
analysis  consisted  of  data  from  participants  who  reported  their  closest  relationship  was 
with  a dog.  A path  analysis  of  this  model  showed  that  the  path  coefficient  representing 
the  association  between  perspective  taking  and  cmpathic  concern  was  slightly  higher  than 
the  corresponding  path  coefficient  in  the  model  using  all  participants*  data.  However,  this 
difference  was  not  significant.  Unfortunately,  as  was  the  case  with  the  gender  research 
question,  almost  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  participants  indicated  their  closest  relationship 
was  with  a dog.  Therefore,  while  it  might  appear  that  having  a dog  as  one’s  closest  pet 
relationship  docs  not  result  in  a different  pattern  of  effects  than  if  pet-type  is  not 
considered,  there  is  no  way  of  being  sure  if  this  is  indeed  true. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

One  limitation  of  this  study  was  the  use  of  single-indicator,  self-report  measures 
for  all  variables  concerned.  Self-report  measures  using  a forced-choice  answer  format 
cannot  capture  the  depth  and  breadth  of  participant  data  as  can  methods  such  as  open- 
ended  questionnaires  or  interviews.  Additionally,  respondents  often  fake  good  on  self- 
report  measures  so  as  to  appear  more  socially  acceptable  (hence  the  need  for  the  social 
desirability  measure).  Even  if  participants  do  not  respond  with  a social  desirability  bias, 
their  self-reports  may  well  differ  from  their  actual  behavior.  And  further,  multiple 


measures  of  each  individual  variable  (especially  if  Ihe  assessments  are  of  differing 
formats)  would  obviously  provide  more  accurate  data. 

Another  limitation  of  this  study  concerns  its  cross-sectional  design.  Although 
personality  dispositions  are  generally  believed  to  be  stable  over  time,  it  is  a dynamic 
stability  in  that  they  are  fluid  in  the  short  run.  Thus,  cross-sectional  data  on  personality 
traits  is  somewhat  akin  to  using  one  frame  of  a video  to  represent  the  entire  video:  the 
overall  essence — not  to  mention  the  richness  and  complexity — of  the  personality  trait 
cannot  be  captured  by  a cross-sectional  measurement.  Further,  cross-sectional  data  on  a 
circumspect  age  group  (such  as  undergraduate  students)  may  be  confounded  by  the  cohort 
effect,  which  has  to  do  with  factors  (such  as  culture,  history,  the  environment,  or  social 
issues)  common  to  most  individuals  in  a particular  age  group. 

A third  important  limitation  is  in  the  definitions  used  for  pet  relationship  quality 
and  prosocial  behavior.  Pet  relationships  arc  extremely  diverse,  as  arc  the  types  of  pels 
people  have  relationships  with.  Relationships  with  dogs  alone  vary  considerably  as  a 
function  of  such  things  as  the  dog's  breed,  its  "personality."  the  personalities  of  Ihe 
persons  interacting  most  with  the  dog,  tile  environment,  and  the  reasons  for  having  a dog. 
The  pet  relationship  quality  measure  in  this  study  primarily  tapped  emotional  intensity. 
Other  aspects  of  relationships  with  pets  are  also  important,  such  as  relationship  duration, 
frequency  of  interactions,  number  of  relationships  (at  one  time  and  over  time),  and  so  on.5 
Also,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  pet  relationship  inventory  used  in  the  present  study  does 


5Allhough  some  of  this  type  of  data  was  collected,  it  was  beyond  the  scope  and 
intent  of  this  study  to  include  all  of  it  in  the  analyses. 
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not  assess  relationship  issues  pertaining  to  the  three  elements  of  empathy.  As  with  the 
theoretical  construct  of  pet  relationship  quality,  prosocial  behavior  is  a veiy  broad  term, 
including  (but  not  limited  to)  planned  or  organized  volunteering,  helping  in  crisis 
situations,  providing  voluntary  assistance  with  minor  difficulties,  and  donating  money. 

Finally,  although  the  original  model  (Figure  1,  page  3)  specified  a unidirectional 
and  sequential  model,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  three  major  constructs  being  studied  (pet 
relationship  quality,  empathy,  and  prosocial  behavior)  arc  related  in  a more  complex 
manner-such  as  reciprocal  associations.  As  indicated  earlier,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  personality  traits  might  relate  in  ways  that  are  different  than  if  situational  variables 
alone  were  being  studied. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

A primary  suggestion  for  future  study  on  this  topic  is  that  more  than  one 
assessment  be  used  for  each  variable  being  studied.  Multiple  measures  provide  a much 
more  comprehensive  representation  of  constructs,  which  increases  the  accuracy  of  the 
results.  It  is  also  recommended  that  other  types  of  assessment  be  employed,  such  as 
observation,  interviews,  and  even  physiologic  measures.  Another  suggestion  for  future 
research  is  the  use  of  a longitudinal  design,  which  is  a much  more  powerful  than  the 
cross-sectional  design  used  in  the  present  study.  Such  a design  would  also  have  the 
advantage  of  assessing  the  ways  in  which  a person's  relationship  with  one  pet  changes 
over  the  duration  of  the  relationship  as  well  as  the  similarities  and  differences  across 


t than  one  relationship. 


Another  suggestion  for  future  research  involves  the  instrument  or  method  used  to 
assess  pet  relationship  quality.  Rattier  than  merely  assessing  general  attachment  to  pets, 
pet-relationship  issues  pertaining  to  empathy  must  be  addressed,  either  by  self-report 
inventory,  or  by  interviewing  participants.  The  following  are  examples  of  possible  items 
for  inclusion  in  an  inventory.  Items  addressing  perspective  taking  might  read:  "I  can  tell 
the  difference  between  the  various  things  my  pet  wants  or  needs  (e.g.,  water,  food,  a walk, 
a treat,  attention,  go  to  the  bathroom),"  or  "Sometimes  my  pet  smiles  or  laughs."  An  item 
directed  at  measuring  empathic  concern  could  read:  “I  wish  I could  make  my  pel  not  feel 
anxious  or  scared  when  I take  him  or  her  to  the  veterinarian  for  a check-up."  Items 
assessing  personal  distress  would  be  reverse-scored,  in  accordance  with  Davis'  (1980. 
1983a,  1983b)  conceptualization  of  empathy.  Items  in  this  category  might  read: 

"Someone  other  than  me  has  to  take  my  pet  to  the  veterinarian,  because  I can't  bear  to  see 
my  pet  scared  or  in  pain,"  or  "Whenever  my  pel  gets  hurt,  I panic  and  become  paralyzed." 

Future  research  on  this  topic  should  include  assessments  of  a wider  range  of  pet 
relationship  quality.  The  present  study  focused  primarily  on  very  close  relationships  with 
pets,  which  may  have  adversely  alTcctcd  the  results  by  precluding  a comprehensive 
representation  of  pet  relationship  across  the  spectrum.  Thus,  by  collecting  data  on  pet 
relationships  ranging  from  a lack  of  emotional  attachment  to  very  close  emotional 
attachment,  a more  complete  and  thorough  picture  would  be  developed.  This  might  well 
provide  for  stronger  associations  between  pet  relationship  quality  and  empathy. 

Finally,  the  definitions  of  pet  relationship  quality  and  prosocial  behavior  used  in 
the  present  study  may  have  been  too  broad.  Although  excessively  narrowing  the 


definition  of  research  variables  reduces  generalizability  of  the  findings,  some  additional 
specification  is  recommended  for  future  studies  on  this  topic.  For  example,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  the  focus  of  the  pet  relationship  quality  assessment  could  be  narrowed  somewhat 
to  highlight  the  aspects  of  relationships  with  pets  that  pertain  to  empathy.  Additionally, 
the  construct  of  prosocial  behavior  might  be  restricted  to  only  include  formal 
volunteering  opportunities,  or  helping  behavior  within  the  home,  or  the  provision  of 
social  support. 


Implications  of  the  Study 

Although  the  present  study's  hypotheses  were  only  partially  substantiated,  the 
results  do  have  several  important  implications.  First  and  foremost,  even  though  the 
association  between  pet  relationship  quality  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency  is  somewhat 
small,  forming  a close  attachment  to  a pet  dog  or  cat  (the  two  predominant  pets  in  the 
present  study's  sample)  may  well  be  beneficial  in  terms  of  promoting  prosocial  behavior. 
The  numerous  advantages  of  having  a high-quality  relationship  with  a pet  have  already 
been  well-documented  by  prior  research;  this  particular  finding  adds  yet  another  possible 

A second  set  of  implications  stem  from  the  strong  correlation  between  perspective 
taking  and  empathic  concern,  and  the  moderate  association  between  empathic  concern 
and  prosocial  behavior.  The  training  process  for  psychotherapists  usually  includes  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  empathy  toward  clients  as  an  efficient  way  to  build 
trust  and  establish  rapport.  The  present  study  indicates  that  this  teaching  process  should 
include  cognitive  perspective  taking  skills  as  well  as  emotional  empathic  concern  skills. 
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An  additional  benefit  of  this  process  may  be  that  the  trainees  become  more  prosocial  as 

Besides  training  psychotherapists  to  be  more  einpathic,  therapists  often  wish  to 
promote  empathy  among  their  clients  (especially  those  whose  lack  of  empathy  appears  to 
be  the  major  problem— for  instance  when  violence  is  a central  issue).  The  results  from 
the  present  study  suggest  that  by  teaching  clients  to  take  another’s  perspective  and,  in 
essence,  "put  oneself  in  another’s  shoes.”  clients  may  well  develop  increased  empathic 
concern  for  others,  and  even  demonstrate  increased  prosocial  behavior.  Further,  based  on 
the  present  study's  finding  of  a strong  inverse  association  between  personal  distress  and 
prosocial  behavior  tendencies  one  important  aspect  of  this  kind  of  therapeutic 
intervention  would  be  to  focus  on  reducing  personal  distress  in  situations  wherein 
prosocial  behavior  is  desired. 

Despite  the  lack  of  support  in  the  present  study's  results  for  a connection  between 
an  emotionally  close  relationship  with  a pet  and  perspective  taking,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  an  association  does  not  exist.  Indeed,  if  the  instrument  used  to  assess  pet 
relationship  quality  had  included  items  pertaining  to  empathy,  this  predicted  association 
probably  would  have  been  found.  Regardless,  teaching  children  (and  possibly  adults)  to 
take  their  pet's  perspective  would  undoubtedly  increase  their  empathic  concern  for  the 
pet,  and  possibly  increase  their  prosocial  treatment  of  the  pet  as  well.  Even  if  the 
increased  empathy  and  prosocial  behavior  did  not  generalize  to  other  humans  (which  it 
probably  would),  teaching  perspective  taking  vis-a-vis  pets  is  obviously  a good  practice. 


Another  implication  based  on  the  premise  that  teaching  empathy  toward  animals 
would  at  least  promote  better  treatment  of  animals  pertains  to  psychocducationnl 
programming  (such  as  is  provided  by  humane  societies,  animal  shelters,  the  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Project  KIND.  Project  WILD,  the  Delta 
Society,  and  so  on).  These  groups  could  add  a component  to  their  presentations  that 
focuses  specilically  on  taking  animals'  perspective,  being  more  compassionate  toward 
animals,  and  teaming  to  reduce  distressful  feelings  in  certain  situations  involving 
animals.  Based  on  the  present  study’s  findings,  this  kind  of  teaching  would  likely 
translate  into  more  prosocial  treatment  of  animals. 

Finally,  animals  are  already  used  in  a wide  variety  of  situations  for  therapeutic 
reasons.  In  most  instances,  however,  these  relationships  are  relatively  brief,  which 
precludes  the  formation  of  an  ongoing,  emotionally  close,  and  reciprocal  relationship  with 
the  pet.  However,  those  persons  who  have  already  experienced  a close  relationship  with  a 
pet  would  be  "primed"  to  obtain  the  maximum  possible  benefit  from  these  brief 
encounters.  Therefore,  it  makes  good  sense  to  promote  the  development  of  close 
relationships  with  pets  as  a matter  of  routine,  especially  among  young  or  pre-adolescent 
children. 


Conclusions 

As  a whole,  the  original  model  hypothesizing  an  association  between  pet 
relationship  and  prosocial  behavior  mediated  by  three  factors  of  empathy  was  not 
supported.  Indeed,  pet  relationship  quality  was  not  found  to  be  correlated  with  any  of  the 
three  empathy  components  (perspective  taking,  cmpathic  concern,  and  personal  distress). 


Nevertheless,  by  altering  and  then  trimming  the  original  model,  support  was  found  for 
some  aspects  of  the  original  model,  and  one  unprcdicted  relationship  was  revealed.  The 
unanticipated  finding  consists  of  a moderately  small,  direct  association  between  pet 
relationship  quality  and  prosocial  behavior.  Hypothesized  relationships  that  were 
supported  include  a strong,  positive  association  between  perspective  taking,  a moderate, 
positive  correlation  between  empathic  concern  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency,  and  a 
very  strong,  inverse  relationship  between  personal  distress  and  prosocial  behavior 
tendency. 

Tile  finding  that  perspective  taking  is  associated  with  empathic  concern  supports 
some  of  the  research  on  the  multidimensional  nature  of  empathy.  The  strong,  positive 
correlation  that  was  found  between  empathic  concern  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency, 
parallels  much  of  the  research  on  the  empathy-prosocial  behavior  connection,  whereas  the 
negative  association  between  personal  distress  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency  duplicates 
only  some  of  the  research  in  that  field.  Finally,  only  one  other  study  has  found  similar 
results  to  the  modest,  direct  association  that  was  revealed  between  pet  relationship  quality 
and  prosocial  behavior,  although  that  study  used  children  as  participants. 

Although  the  existence  of  a pattern  of  interrelationships  between  pel  relationship 
quality,  empathy,  and  prosocial  behavior  tendency  seems  obvious,  little  research  evidence 
exists  to  support  it,  in  the  main  because  few  researchers  have  attempted  to  study  all  of 
these  variables  at  once.  The  present  study's  findings  do  lend  support  for  some  aspects  of 
this  notion  but  also  appear  to  suggest  that  variables  other  than  pet  relationship  quality  are 
better  predictors  of  dispositional  prosocial  behavior.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a need  for 
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further  investigation  using  longitudinal  research  designs,  more  relevant  pet  relationship 
quality  measurement  techniques,  and  multiple  measurements  of  each  variable. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  most  important  findings  from  the  present  study 
include  associations  between  perspective  taking  and  empalhic  concern,  empathic  concern 
and  prosocial  behavior,  and  an  inverse  correlation  between  personal  distress  and  prosocial 
behavior.  Although  these  particular  findings  were  not  the  focal  point  of  the  present  study, 
their  importance  should  not  be  underestimated  in  terms  of  the  implications  for:  training 
psychotherapists  to  be  more  empathic  toward  their  clients,  increasing  empathy  in  clients 
as  a psychotherapeutic  intervention,  promoting  empathic  treatment  of  animals  in 
psychoeducalional  programming  situations,  and  enhancing  the  child-development  process 
by  facilitating  empathic  treatment  of  pets  within  the  household. 


APPENDIX  A 
QUESTIONNAIRES 

Demographics  Questionnaire 

1.  Circle  your  college  level: 

Freshman  Sophomore  Junior  Senior  Graduate 
Other  (please  specify): 


3.  What  is  your  date  of  birth? . 

4.  Circle  your  gender:  Male  Female 

5.  Circle  your  race/ethnicity: 

African-American  Caucasian  Hispanic 

Other  (please  specify): 


American  Indian  or 
Alaskan  Native 
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Below  are  a number  of  statements  which  may  or  may  not  describe  you,  your  feelings,  or  your 
behavior.  Using  the  answer  scale  below,  indicate  how  well  each  item  describes  you  by  circling 
the  appropriate  number  on  the  answer  sheet.  Answer  as  honestly  as  you  can;  there  arc  no  right  or 
wrong  responses. 


ANSWER  SCALE: 


When  people  are  nasty  to  me,  I feel  very  little  responsibility  to  treat  them  well. 

I would  feel  less  bothered  about  leaving  litter  in  a dirty  park  than  in  a clean  one. 

No  matter  wltat  a person  has  done  to  us.  there  is  no  excuse  for  taking  advantage  of  them. 
With  the  pressure  for  grades  and  the  widespread  cheating  in  school  nowadays,  the 

Iflbrokcar 

When  I see  someone  being  taken  advantage  of.  I feel  kind  of  protective  towards  them. 

1 sometimes  try  to  understand  my  friends  better  by  imagining  how  things  look  from  their 

Other  people's  misfortunes  do  not  usually  disturb  me  a great  deal. 

If  I'm  sure  I'm  right  about  something,  I don't  waste  much  time  listening  to  other  people's 
arguments. 

When  I see  someone  being  treated  unfairly.  I sometimes  don't  feel  very  much  pity  for  them. 

I am  often  quite  touched  by  things  that  I sec  happen. 

I believe  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question  and  try  to  look  at  them  both. 

I tend  to  lose  control  durtna  emergencies. 

When  I sec  someone  who  badly  needs  help  in  an  emergency,  I go  to  pieces. 
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Prosocinl  Personality  Battery  (Continued) 


ANSWER  SCALE:  12  3 4 


20.  My  decisions  arc  usually  based  on  my  concern  for  other  people. 

21.  My  decisions  are  usually  based  on  what  is  the  most  fair  and  just  way  to  act. 
21.  I choose  alternatives  that  arc  intended  to  meet  everybody's  needs. 

23.  I choose  a course  of  action  that  maximizes  the  help  other  people  receive. 

24.  I choose  a course  of  action  that  considers  the  rights  of  all  people  involved. 

25.  My  decisions  are  usually  based  on  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others. 


Part  3: 

Below  are  several  different  actions  in  which  people  sometimes  engage.  Read  each  of  them  and 
decide  how  frequently  you  have  carried  it  out  in  the  past.  Using  the  answer  scale,  indicate  how 
often  you  have  performed  each  action  by  circling  the  appropriate,  number  on  the  attached  answer 


ANSWER  SCALE: 


I have  helped  carry  a stranger's  belongings  (c.g.,  books,  groceries,  parcels,  etc.). 

I have  allowed  someone  to  go  ahead  of  me  in  a line  (e.g.,  shopping,  copy  machine,  etc.). 
I have  let  a neighbor  whom  I didn’t  know  too  well  borrow  an  item  of  some  value  (e.g., 

I have,  before  being  asked,  voluntarily  looked  after  a neighbor's  pets  or  children  without 
being  paid  for  it. 

I have  offered  to  help  a handicapped  or  elderly  stranger  across  a street. 


Marlowe-Crow oc  Social  Dcsirabililv  Scale  (Sboii-Form) 


The  following  statements  inquire  about  your  thoughts,  feelings,  and  behavior  in  a variety  of 
on  the  answer  sheet.  Answer  as  honestly  as  you  can:  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  responses. 


2.  i have  never  intensely  disliked  anyone. 

3.  I sometimes  feel  resentful  when  I don't  gel  my  way, 

4.  There  have  been  times  when  I felt  like  rebelling  against  people  in  authority  even  though 
I knew  they  were  right. 

5.  I can  remember  “playing  sick"  to  get  out  of  something, 

6.  When  I don’t  knotv  something  I don't  at  all  mind  admitting  it, 

8.  I would  never  think  of  letting  someone  else  be  punished  for  my  wrong-doings. 

9.  There  have  been  limes  when  I was  quite  jealous  of  the  good  fortune  of  others. 

1 0.  I am  sometimes  irritated  by  people  who  ask  favors  of  me. 


The  AITcctivc  Balance  Scale 

Please  answer  each  question  by  circling  either  “Yes"  or  "No”  on  the  answer  sheet.  Answer  as 
honestly  as  you  can;  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  responses. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  did  you  ever  feel 

I . . . particularly  excited  or  interested  in  something? 

3.  . . proud  because  someone  complimented  you  on  something  you  had  done? 

4.  . . very  lonely  or  remote  from  other  people? 


I never  hesitate  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  help  someone  in  trouble. 


6.  . . bored? 

7.  . . on  top  of  the  world? 


10.  . upset  because  someone  criticized  you? 


APPENDIX  B 
INFORMED  CONSENT 


Informed  Consent 

Protocol  Title:  People  and  Their  Pets  Survey 
Please  read  this  consent  document  earcfully  before  you  decide  to  participate  in  this 

Purpose  of  the  Research  Study: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  nature  of  relationships  between  people  and 
their  pets,  and  the  effects  these  relationships  have  on  people. 

What  you  will  be  asked  to  do  in  the  study: 

You  will  be  asked  to  respond  to  a demographic  questionnaire  and  several  other 
questionnaires  about  your  relationships  with  pets,  and  your  attitudes,  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  behavior  in  a variety  of  situations. 

Time  Required: 

About  30  minutes 
Risks  and  Benefits: 

There  are  no  anticipated  risks  or  benefits  associated  with  completing  the  inventory. 

If  you  participate  in  this  study,  you  will  receive  I point  toward  a possible  150  course 

Confidentiality: 

Your  identity  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  Your  information 
will  be  assigned  a code  number,  but  your  name  will  not  be  associated  in  any  way  with  this 
code  number.  All  demographic  information  collected  will  be  analyzed  and  reported  in 
aggregate  form. 

Voluntary  Participation: 

Your  participation  in  this  study  is  completely  voluntary.  There  is  no  penalty  for  not 
participating.  Phis  study  is  not  pan  of  this  course's  class  work  or  requirements. 
Additionally,  the  course  instructor  is  in  no  way  involved  with  the  research.  You  do  not 
have  to  answer  any  of  the  inventory  questions  you  do  not  wish  to  answer. 
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Right  to  Withdraw  from  the  Study: 

You  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  die  study  at  any  time  without  consequence. 

Whom  to  Contact  if  you  have  Questions  About  the  Study: 

Frederic  Desmond.  Graduate  Student.  Department  of  Psychology  (Counseling  Psychology 
Program);  (352)  466-3730;  fdcsmond@ull.edu 
Carolyn  M.  Tucker.  PhD.  Counseling  Psychology.  293  Psychology;  (352)  392-0601  X259 
Whom  to  Contact  about  Your  Rights  as  a Research  Participant  in  this  Study: 

IIFIRB  Office.  Box  1 12250,  University  of  Florida.  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1-2250;  (352) 
392-0433 
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